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A PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY 


BY R. J. HAMILTON 


Kewanee, Illinois, is a city of 16,090 
people, situated 131 miles southwest 
of Chicago, and the home of several 
manufacturing? companies that are 


known throughout the land. Many of 
the products are used on the farm, dt- 
rect from the factory. Because of this 
the Kewanee manufacturers are wide- 
awake to the needs-of the community 
in an agricultural way, and are doing 
all in their power to-promote rural 
interest and appreciation. 

Kewanee is in the heart of some of 
the richest prairie land in the corn 
pelt. Henry county, in which Ke- 
wanee is situated, is the first county 
in the state of Illinois in beef produc- 
tion, second in the number of hogs 
marketed, and third in the number of 
horses, also ranking very high in the 
production of grain and forage crops. 

The business ‘men of Kewanee do 
not let an opportunity pass to help 
ihe farmer, because they know that 
it pays. They have been able to help 
in this work through two organiza- 
tions in Kewanee—the Kewanee 
jarmers’ Institute and the Kewanee 
rermers Round Table. The first or- 





ganization was started in 1912. Dur. 
ing these two years it has been instru- 
mental in purchasing an experiment 
farm of twenty acres for $5,000, mean- 
while giving Kewanee as good an in- 
stitute program as could be obtained 
m the state. The other organization 
18 composed of all the farmers and 
citizens of Kewanee who care to take 
an active part in promoting agricul- 
tural interests. This organization {is 
effective, I believe, because of its fre- 
quent meetings. It meets every two 
weeks, and in a-very informal way 
Giscusses current farm problems. Its 
meetings have been well attended, and 
Ihany larmers have come eight and 
ten Thiles to the meetings. These 
Meetings are held in the evening, and 
this coming year will be held in the 
offices of the Kewanee Civic Club. 
“re _ Kewanee Farmers’ Round 
fable is in no wise a social institu- 
tion. It might be better if it were; 
but this organization meets for busi- 
hess only. Farmers attend seeking to 
farn from the experience of their 
vejehbors something that will be of 
ae in farm practice, and to give 
Omething of their own experiences 
a benefit of others. The Round 
inst © was organized by a high school 
on Tuctor and a few active farmers 
© felt the need of being in closer 
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touch with each other. These few 
organizers thought that they could se- 
cure far better talent on a lecture 
course for the farmers than they could 
secure in an institute program. Two 
years of experience has proven that 
they were right. In the lecture course 
plan the Round Table accepts the 
speaker’s date, and it is not a case of 
the speaker accepting the Round 
Table date. 

The lecture course last winter con- 
sisted of five numbers, all of which 
were well attended and very much ap- 
preciated. Professor J. G. Mosier, of 
the Illinois College of Agriculture, was 
a splendid attraction, bringing men 
for twenty miles to hear him and to 
ask him questions. Fully 800 men 
came to hear this number. Another 
well attended number was the “Dawn 
of Plenty,” presented by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. Mr. F. I. 
Mann addressed a good assembly on 
“Soil Fertility.” Joseph E. Wing gave 
his famous alfalfa talk on another 
date. The last, and a popular num- 





tion up with the agricultural colleges. 
These Round Table discussions have 
encouraged farmers to use better seed, 
test it, vaccinate their hogs, prepare 
the soil better, apply limestone and 
phosphorus, keep their home grounds 
cleaner, and there is an atmosphere 
of progressive agriculture permeating 
the community that was not noticeable 
two or three years ago. Among the 
other activities prompted by this or- 
ganization are the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the local high school, boys’ 
contests in corn and alfalfa growing, 
the establishment of the Kewanee Al- 
falfa Growers’ Association, a mid-win- 
ter fair, a boys’ hike club, a farmers’ 
elevator company, and the Kewanee 
alfalfa tour. These are the activities 
of the Round Table since its estab- 
lishment less than two years ago. 

As a result of Kewanee’s agricul- 
tural activities, there can scarcely be 
found a section of land within ten 
miles of the city on which there is no 
alfalfa growing. A great many farin- 
ers have five-acre plots; many have 


Two Hundred Farmers Inspecting a Flourishing Alfalfa Field. 


ber, was a talk on cattle feeding by 
Professor Rusk, of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture. This course was so 
popular that it will be repeated next 


winter. The Civic Club of Kewanee 
promises to aid in. financing the 
course. 


The Round Table meets fortnightly 
on Wednesday nights, rain or shine. 
Meetings are never postponed. At 
each meeting those present select the 
particular topic to be discussed at the 
following meeting. The subject may 
be soil fertility, hog cholera, seed se- 
lection, cattle feeding, or any other 
of the many live topics. The high 
school agricultural instructor collects 
facts pertaining to the current topic, 
and often presents them in chart form 
at the following meeting. Ofttimes 
some local man is called in to lead the 
discussion. The average attendance 
at the meetings is from twenty-five to 
thirty, with some 300 farmers attend- 
ing the meetings at some time during 
the year, coming as regularly as their 
time will permit. Through the Round 
Table good farm literature is circu- 
lated, and fraudulent companies at- 
tempting to sell goods to the farmer 
are exposed. Many puzzling questions 
are brought up for answers, and when 
these can not be answered by any one 
present, the secretary takes the ques- 





twenty-five, and a few have as high 
as sixty acres of alfalfa. The fieids 
are all doing well, and yield from three 
to five tons per acre. These farmers 
have learned the secret of alfalfa 
growing—lime inoculation and drain- 
age. Kewanee territory is now grow- 
ing as much alfalfa as any section of 
the state, and I can safely say that 
2,000 acres are grown within ten miles 
of Kewanee. 


The alfalfa association was organ- 
ized in February, 1914, and its object 
is to codperate in the purchasing of 
limestone and phosphorus and to help 
its members in évery way possible to 
successfully grow and harvest this 
wonderful crop. Since February its 
members have used fifteen carloads of 
limestone, one carload of rock phos- 
phate, aud a few members have used 
several tons of acid phosphate. The 
advantage of such codperation is that 
a farmer can secure five tons of lime- 
stone to apply to a small plot without 
having to buy a whole carload in order 
to get it at the wholesale price. A 
half-convinced farmer learning the 
benefits of limestone in this way soon 
wants a whole carload himself, and 
soon learns that it pays if properly 
applied. 

Farmers were invited to take a tour 
of the country and ‘visit the alfalfa 
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fields this year. Over 200 responded 
to the invitation. They were loaded 
into a train of automobiles furnished 
by farmers and business men, and 
toured the country for seventy-five 
miles, visiting fifteen alfalfa fields and 
passing by many more. At noon they 
assembled in the spacious grove in 
front of the home of Mr. Ladd, who ap- 
preciates the value of alfalfa as hog 
feed so much that he is increasing his 
alfalfa acreage every year until he 
will soon have forty acres of this 
drouth-resisting plant. Both business 
men and farmers pronounced the day 
a splendid success, and wanted its 
promoters to be sure to make alfalfa 
day an annual day in Kewanee. 

The association is building a lime- 
stone shed at a cost of about $150, to 
store limestone, so that the farmers 
coming to town with a load of produce 
may take back to the farm with them 
a load of limestone. In this manner, 
the cost of getting the limestone to 
the farm from the city is very little. 
The money for the building of the 
shed was furnished by thirty men who 
loaned the association $5 each. The 
association charges 15 cents per ton 





for storage, which charge will soon 
pay for the shed. 

The Kewanee business men recent- 
ly organized a Civic Club, with a paid 
secretary, whose sole duty is to look 
after Kewanee’s interests. In this or- 
ganization they did not forget the 
farmers, as they are represented by a 
committee whose chairman is on the 
board of directors of the Civic Club. 
In their budget of expenses for the 
year they did not forget the farmer, 
for they have appropriated 
money for his activities. The farmers 
in turn have reciprocated by adding 
to the Civic Club’s membership roll 
many of its most active members. 

Great things can be accomplished 
by codéperation between the farmers 
and the business men. The writer be- 
lieves that Kewanee has taken only 
the first step in this right direction of 
codperation. 





When it is possible to choose be- 
tween sweet and sour milk for pig 
feed, take the sweet but do not change 
back and forth. 





If sheep are to be put on a differ- 
ent feed make the change gradually as 
they cannot stand sudden changes 
even so well as other farm animals. 
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Sitestal Corvenpendvace 


The editor of the Hearts and Homes 
department and I have escaped for a 
few weeks from the heat and drouth 
of the corn belt to the cool atmos- 


phere of the sand dunes of northern 
Michigan. If any of the boys and girls 
want to know where Little Traverse 
Bay is, they should look at the map, 
where they will discover that about 
forty miles south of Mackinac, which 
is separated by about eight miles. of 
water from the island of Mackinaw, 
Lake Michigan seems to have pushed 
out into the sand dunes. It is in shape 
something like a hind quarter of beef 
laid on the hair side, with the shank 
cut off, and the shofe line for I do not 
know how many miles (about twenty- 
five minutes by excursion train) is dot- 
ted with towns, one at each end of the 
bay being a winter town, and the rest 
of them, ten or twelve in number, be- 
ing summer towns, where well-to-do 
people from the different states south 
have built cottages for summer homes, 
varying in price from one thousand to 
fifteen thousand dollars, where they 
spend two cr three months admiring 
the bay, which the natives claim to be 
quite as beautiful as the Bay of Na- 
ples. Never having seen the Bay of 
Naples, I do not know. At any rate, 
it is a beautiful sheet of water, vary- 
ing in its appearance with the sun, 
clouds and shadows and the trees and 
sand dunes around about it, from hour 
to hour, and almost from moment to 
moment. 

Being, as you will see, on the east 
side of Lake Michigan, the climate is 
modified by this body of water. It 
sometimes, however, gets very hot. It 
was 93 on the morning of August 9th, 
and 57 on the morning of the 10th— 
a welcome relief from the hot sun. 
When the wind blows from the east 
over the sand dunes of northern Mich- 
igan it is about as hot as the corn belt. 
An east wind means a storm coming 
up from the west, and we can always 
figure on cooler weather. The nights 
are cool, and we sleep under blankets 
every night. 

There are three things interesting 
in this section—the bay, which I have 
already described, the land, and the 
people. Northern Michigan must not 
be confused with the upper peninsula, 
which is the part of Michigan cut off 
by the straits that connect Lake Mich- 
igan with Lake Huron, and where are 
located the copper mines of which we 
heard so much in the papers a few 
weeks ago. I have not seen very much 
of it, but what I have seen is simply 
a series of sand dunes, almost pure 
sand, as though it had been blown up 
after the glacial period from the bed 
of Lake Michigan, with lakes and lake- 
lets without number between these 
dunes. One can see 


. 








plants hugging the ground closely, 
creeping up over these sand dunes, 
and imagine that in the process of the 
ages they managed to keep the sand 
from drifting until the trees peculiar 
to the north—the popple, the birches, 
the beeches and such like—managed 
to get a foothold, covering the forest 
floor every year with their leaves un- 
til at last a mould of varying depth 
was formed, out of which grew, in the 
course of the ages, 2 forest of hemlock 
and maple. 

I took a walk the other day, just 
back of the settlement, in a forest 
silent and untouched, except by the 
woodman’s ax twenty-five years ago, 
when the choice timber was taken out, 
and in company with Professor Schu- 
macker, of the Normal College of 
Pennsylvania, sat down on a hemlock 
stump three feet across, in which the 
rings were plainly visible, showing the 
prosperity and thrift of its younger 
days, when it had plenty of room and 
sunlight. As it endeavored to push up 
through the shade, its rings became 
smaller, for it was having the battle 
of its life; and after long years of con- 
flict had passed, it managed to push 
its crown above the other trees, and 
then the rings became larger for many 
long years, and finally as it began to 
age, the rings which measure its 
growth became smaller and smaller. 

Sitting there with the professor and 
Mrs. Ashby and Jessie Field, who is 
lecturing here, and whom our readers 
all know, we thought of this stump as 
the type of the struggles of humanity 
—a rapid growth with great freedom 
and joy during a _ period of adoles- 
cence; then came the struggle for a 
place and name among men, with 
fierce opposition from competitors, 
possibly enemies; and then, when a 
place had been secured, increasing 
prosperity; for former rivals, who 
could no longer down you, especially 
in the political field, then join in the 
effort to push you up out of their way. 
For it is true now as in the time of 
the Master, that “no prophet is.with- 
out honor save in his own country.” 

But you say, “Is there any farming 
among these sand dunes? Can crops 
be grown on a soil like this?” A good 
deal more than you would expect. We 
visited the farm of a friend and were 
invited out to the cherry orchard, and 
picked delicious Montmorency cher- 
ries, the black cherries not yet being 
ripe. We found the trees well loaded 
with apples, and learned that alfalfa 
was being grown with very great suc- 
cess even on these sandy soils, which, 
if they were located in lowa, no farm- 
er would think for a moment of pur- 
chasing. 

Possibly our readers know that on 
the west coast of Michigan there is a 
great fruit country developing. I have 
known that for a long time, but was 
surprised to find even in this far 
northern section, evidence that in time 
it will be famous as a fruit growing 
region. This soil will have to be han- 
dled very carefully, for as soon as the 
trees are cleared away and the humus 
decomposed and wasted by bad farm- 
ing, the land will become much like 
the sand hills of Nebraska, where a 
warranty deed will not hold the soil. 

Snow in this region falls every win- 
ter to the depth of about four feet, and 
i presume there is very little drifting 
when you get back from the lake. 
These deep snows cover the ground 
as with a mantle, so that it is safe to 
sow alfalfa later than with us, as the 
ground never freezes during the win- 
ter, and the snows do not melt and 
freeze and smother out the crop. In 
other words, the snow gives the cov- 
ering which with us the alfalfa must 
get for itself. 

But what about the people? Many 
years ago, when the railroad first 
pushed its way up to Petoskey, it gave 
the Methodist people land for a camp 
meeting on the condition that they 
should hold the camp meeting each 
year for twenty years. Out of this 
camp meeting has grown the Bay View 
Assembly, the chief manager of which 
is Mr. J. M. Hall. 

The ground is delightfully situated 
near the extreme point of Little Tra- 
verse Bay, where the sand has been 
blown up, forming terraces rising one 
above another, from each of which is 
a splendid view of the bay, and the 
Greater Traverse Bay, just beyond it, 
where ships come in from Lake Mich- 
igan, and find Harbor Point, adjoining 
Harbor Springs, a land-locked harbor, 
with deep water, where the bay is al- 
ways smooth. These lower portions 
have grown up with trees, hiding the 


sand binding ; View of the bay; but along these ter- 





races are grouped cottages of various 
prices, which are built on grounds that 
were leased at $1 a year for ninety- 
nine years, and where the owners can 
either board themselves with all the 
facilities and comforts of home, or 
can board at two of the big hotels that 
are open during the summer. 

Mr. Hall has given them a bowling 
alley and bathing arrangements, and 
this year is giving the association an 
auditorium at a cost of $40,000, and 
seating 2,800, and will have an organ 
already paid for provided, costing 
$5,500. 

During the hot season, one can hear 
lectures on almost any subject he de- 
sires; can attend schools of millinery 
and a school for developing graceful 
movements which the profane call folk 
dancing. You will find but one store 
in this unique population, and, if you 
have learned the bad habit of smok- 
ing, you can buy no cigars, but must 
go to Petoskey, about two miles away, 
or Harbor Springs, eight or ten miles 
away, or, if you have been “wised” 
you can (so they say) go down to the 
station and into the baggage-room and 
take a seat and talk about the weather 
and the beauties of this modern Bay 
of Naples, and intimate that you would 
like to have a smoke, at which inti- 
mation the baggage-master will pro- 
duce from some mysterious place on 
his person a key with which he will 
unlock a drawer and from it take an- 
other key with which he will care- 
fully open a case, and if you have the 
quid pro quo you can be accommodat- 
ed with a cigar or as many as you like, 
and matches. 

I have never met a nicer body of 
people than you will find at Bay View 
during the season—more sweet-faced, 
gray-haired old ladies than you ever 
saw in your life before, and younger 
ladies who have missions, some plain 
suffragettes, and here and there an ad- 
vanced feminist who, timidly, in lec- 
tures to ladies alone, is said to pro- 
pound some novel theories as to the 
perpetuation of the race, which she 
hopes will give us a new civilization. 

There is one small store and a bar- 
ber shop. The barber complained that 
his business was poor because 97 per 
cent of the visitors were ladies, and 
this statement being repeated to a 
man deeply interested in the welfare 
of the assembly, he replied: “That is 
not true; there are only 95 per cent 
ladies.” Poor barber! 

We have never realized before how 
good a world this is when you get 
among good people where thieves do 
not break through nor steal because 
the doors of the rooms are not locked 
excepteprobably at night, where every- 
body trusts everybody else, where 
there is no vice nor crime nor profan- 
ity nor unseemly language nor even 
loud voices except as,the speakers and 
teachers on various subjects try to 
make themselves heard. 

The program is very full and com- 
plete and covers all the subjects upon 
which the best people are thinking— 
musical, grammatical, scientific, philo- 
sophical and agricultural. 

I made three addresses in the audi- 
torium during Farmers’ Week. The 
farmers’ institute was also conducted 
in the forenoon each day, in which the 
best, up-to-date instruction is given as 
to agriculture under these northern 
conditions by professors from. the 
Michigan and Wisconsin agricultural 
colleges. 

Our boys and older readers who 
take a vacation may think that this is 
a rather dry place, but if one goes out 
twenty or thirty miles he can find 
plenty of fishing, and no doubt hunt- 
ing in the season. 

This assembly opens in June, and 
the hotels begin to fill up. Jt is crowd- 
ed during July and August, part of the 
time with hay fever victims, and peo- 
ple of all sorts who can not stand the 
heat of the corn belt and the country 
farther south, and by September they 
return home, and all these towns, ex- 
cept the two winter towns, are silent 
as the grave. Some of the people have 
been coming each year for five, ten, 
fifteen and twenty years; or, in other 
words, have got the Bay View habit. 

I would not want to stay here or at 
any similar place, however cool and 
pleasant, during the entire season; 
but it is a pleasure to get away from 
the heat and be as quiet and restful as 
you like for a few weeks, or take up 
the study of any of the subjects dis- 
cussed by able lectures, drawn from 
all parts of the country. 

Our Iowa readers will be glad to 
know that Iowa was well represented 
on the platform, and especially by the 
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schoolmarms, Miss Wyland, principal 
of the school in Harlan, and Miss jeg 
sie Field, former superintendent in 
Page county, whose plain, simple sto 

of the work she has done and is ny 
doing as secretary of the country life 
department of thé Young Women’s 
Christian Association, charmed ali he 
hearers. HENRY WALLACE 





Farmers’ Ways of Securing 
Credit 


While congress is threshing out g 
Satisfactory system of rural credits 
(and they will not do all the threshing 
this summer; it will take them a ¢oy. 
ple of winters and summers before 
they get anything worth while), we 
notice that farmers themselves are 
taking the lead in getting better creg. 
it. For example, in Quebec they haye 
a system of people’s banks which work 
well in that country and among the 
French people. There are one hy. 
dred and twenty-three of them in Que 
bec, about twenty in Ontario, ang 
more than that among the French. 
speaking people of New England. 

How is it done? It is very simple 
It won’t work among English-speaking 
people because they are too individual. 
istic. It won’t work among rich farm. 
ers, because they don’t have to; but 
it does work among people who have 
to get cheaper money. The way these 
people do is for the neighborhood to 
get together, organize a bank with a 
general manager, and three commit. 
tees. One of these committees js 
called the council of administration, 
and controls the admission of new 
members, the transfer and withdrawal 
of shares, the engagement of the gen. 
eral manager, and the general inter. 
ests of the bank. The second, the 
credit committee, decides the amount 
of credit to which each individual is 
entitled, and in order to get a lcan the 
report of the committee must be unan- 
imous. As these banks cover only a 
parish or a township, the committee 
knows the character of each applicant 
for a loan, his morals, his energy, his 
thrift, his financial ability. The memn- 
bers of this committee can not then- 
selves borrow. 

The third committee, the committee 
of supervisions, looks after the ac- 
counts. The rate charged is 6 per cent, 
and interest at 4 per cent is allowed 
on deposits. Besides, there is a re 
serve fund established by putting a 
tax of 12 cents on each five-dollar 
share, and setting aside 20 per cent of 
the net yearly profits. 

It will be noted that the capital fur- 
nished is all home capital. When you 
come to think about it, there is hardly 
a community, in the corn belt at least, 
that does not have enough home cap 
ital to conduct its business, if it could 
in some way be bunched together. 

Up in Duluth, Minnesota, they have 
an interesting way of giving credit to 
dairy farmers. The business men 
have subscribed a fund amounting to 
25 per cent of the total amount to be 
loaned. The farmer must file an ap 
plication satisfying the committee a8 
to his financial condition, and as to 
what he knows about cows. Then the 
cows are purchased by an expert from 
the state agricultural college, brought 
to Duluth in carload lots, and left on 
the different farms by lot. The pur 
chasers give notes bearing 7 per cent 
interest, and pay them in milk checks 
at the rate of $3 a month, securing the 
notes by chattel mortgages on the 
cows. They bring in, of course, only 
dairy cows. We learn that the Duluth 
people have subscribed $60,000 as @ 
guarantee of this new way of secur 
ing credit for cow men. 

Out in Minot, North Dakota, they 
have another scheme, a sort of boys’ 
scheme. A local banker furnishes the 
money. A skilled man buys brood 
sows and loans them, so to speak, 
boys over fifteen years old. Next Sep 
tember, the boy must either send back 
the sow or pay the actual cost with 
out interest. 

Whenever need for cheaper money 
is felt, the farmers themselves wil 
work out a way to get it; and if they 
are not interested in getting it them 
selves, it is not much worth while for 
congress to spend time framing a 1aW- 
There is no help that amounts to much 
anyway except self-help; and about 
that anybody outside can do, whether 
banker or congressman or business 
man or editor, is simply to do the best 
he can to imbue farmers and ther 
boys with a desire for self-he!p, 
then aid them in getting money at 
satisfactory rate where possible. 
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~ An Appotative Railroad 
Commission 


There is a committee on retrench- 
ment and reform in the state of lowa, 
which has made a preliminary report 


and announced a meeting in the near | 


fuure to take up three important 
questions: 
-griculture and the state fair be made 
a definite part of the state govern- 
ment? Should the horticultural de- 
partment be taken from the horticul- 
{ural society? Should the railroad 
commissioners be made appointive by 
the governor? 

In this general scheme of rearrang- 
ing, the committee has placed the de- 
partment of agriculture and the hor- 
ticultural department under one of the 
state departments to be organized. 
There is no doubt but that the com- 
mittee will have trouble in making the 
change. We are particularly interest- 
ed, however, in the third question: 
Should the railroad commissioners be 
made appointive by the governor? 

Up to the time of Governor Larra- 
bee, ard during his term, the railroad 
commissioners were appointed by the 
governor. We were among the fore- 
most advocates of a change from ap- 
pointive to elective railroad commis- 
sioners. It was part of a campaign 
into which we threw our whole power, 
and we haye thought since that we 
made a mistake. Governor Larrabee, 
as a result of the agitation made in 
the eighties for reform in railroad 
management by the Alliance, which 
was then in the height of its power, 
appointed altogether the best railroad 
commission that Iowa ever had. Prior 
to that time, while the commission had 
some good men on it and did some 
good work, it was mainly a buffer be- 
tween the railroads and the people. 
Up to Larrabee’s administration the 
state government had been: dominated 
by the railroads, which could easily be 
done because of the free passes given 
to state officers, county officers, news- 
papers, anybody who had influence, 
and especially to the delegates to the 
conventions of both politieal parties. 
The appointment by Governor Larra- 
bee of Spencer Smith, Frank Camp- 
bell and Peter A. Dye was regarded 
by the railroads as revolutionary, and 
in advocating an clective railroad com- 
mission we unwittingly played into 
their hands. Our reason for favoring 
an elective commission was that we 
believed the public had been so thor- 
oughly aroused as to the necessity of 
an effective railroad commission that 
they would see to it that commission- 
ers°who would do justice should be 
nominated by whatever political party 
happened to be in power. Had we 
been a practical politician we would 
never have made that mistake: 

No sooner had the commission been 
made elective than Frank Campbell 
and Spencer Smith were laid aside ut 
the republican .convention, crucified, 
as we termed it at the time. Peter 
A. Dye, being a very honest man, but 
formerly a surveyor of the Union Pa- 
cific railroad, and naturally looking at 
things from the railroad standpoirt, 
was accepted. Ever since that time, 
until the Corn’ Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association began to advocate rational 
reforms and forced the nomination and 
election fo Clifford Thorne, the rail- 
read commission has been of very lit- 
tle use except to settle minor difficul- 
ties between the railroads and elevat- 
ors, railroad crossings and such like, 
which were of no real significance to 
the people at large. 

The reason why the railroads were 
able to control the commission was 
that their nomination was about the 
last thing on the program. They be- 
came trading stock in the convention. 
If a man was anxious for the nomina- 
tion of a certain man for governor or 
any other office, he could say: “I'll 
vote for your man for railroad com- 
Missioner if you'll vote for my man.” 
Thus it was easy in either party to 
nominate a man who would be at least 
harmless to the interests of the rail- 
Toad people. 

Had it not been for Clifford Thorne 
and his marvelous knowledge of rail- 
road rates and railroad influence, that 
have made hima national figure, the 
Commission would still be a buffer be- 
tween the railroads and the people. 
The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
Clation had sufficient influence to elect 
& counsel for the railroad commission, 
and were fortunate in securing a very 
efficient one. ; 
The question may be asked: Even 


Should the department of | 


| if the commission were appointive, 


' would not succeeding governors fol- 
low the example of those before Lar- 
rabee, and appoint quite harmless per- 

; sons? Things have changed since then. 

‘| There are no free passes now. We 

' have primary elections. The Corn 

Belt Meat Producers’ Association have 

established a sentiment over the state 

| in favor of justice, which will con- 
tinue as long as that commission con- 
tinues. No governor, whether repub- 
lican or democrat, would now try to 
appoint a mere figurehead to the of- 
fice of railroad commissioner. The 
people would hold him responsible. 
The people don’t want any man who 
will favor the railroads nor do they 
want a man who is an avowed enemy 
of the railroads. They want a just, 
fair, broad-minded man, who can look 
at both sides of the question and will 
do justice. That’s all the people want, 
and all that the railroads should want. 

If a governor should appoint some of 

the men who have been railroad com- 

missioners before, he would never 
have the slightest hope of re-election. 

Hence we hope that the committee 
on retrenchment and reform will take 

a firm stand for the appointment of 

railroad commissioners by the gover- 

nor, by and with the consent of the 
senate. Only in this way can we ex- 
pect any satisfactory adjustment of 
the difficulties between the people and 
the railroads of the state. It is be- 
coming absolutely necessary to recon- 
struct our system of state government. 

We must have a short ballot, if people 

are to vote intelligently. There is nc 

reason why the state of Iowa should 


the nation—elect a governor, and let 


charge the duties of three or four elec- 
tive officers of the state. - Until we do 
this, people need not complain about 
the increase of taxes. There is no 
way of cutting down taxes except by 


| simplifying our form of government. 


We did well enough in the early days 
of the state, but it has been outgrown 
and has become burdensome. 





Keep the War in Europe 

President Wilson last week issued 
an address to the American people in 
which he urges every citizen to ob- 





‘ serve the neutrality to which we are 


pledged. We quote in part: 

“The effect of the war on the United 
States will depend on what American 
citizens say and do. Every man who 
really loves America will act and 
speak in the true spirit of neutrality, 
which is the spirit of impartiality and 
fairness and friendliness to all con- 
cerned. The spirit of the nation in 
this critical matter will be determined 
largely by what. individuals and soci- 
ety and those gathered in public meet- 
ings do and say, on what newspapers 
and magazines contain, on what our 
ministers utter in their pulpits, and 
men proclaim as their opinions on the 
streets. 

“The people of the United States 
are drawn from many nations, and 
chiefly from the nations now at war. 
It is natural and inevitable that there 
snould be the utmost variety of sym- 
pathy and desire among them with re- 
gard to the issues and circumstances 
of the conflict. Some will wish one 
nation, other another, to succeed in 
the momentous struggle. 

“It will be easy to excite passion, 
and difficult to allay it. Those respon- 
sible for exciting it will assume a 
heavy responsibility, responsibility. for 
no. less a thing than that the people of 
the United States, whose love of their 
country and whose loyalty to its gov- 
ernment, should unite them as Amer- 
icans, all bound in honor and affection 
to think first of her and her interests, 
may be divided in camps of hostile 
opinions, hot against each other, in- 
volved in the war itself in impulse 
and opinion, if not in action. 

“Such diversions amongst us would 
be fatal to our peace of mind, and 
might seriously stand in the way of 
the proper performance of our duty 
as the one great nation at peace, the 
one people holding itself ready to play. 
a part of impartial mediation and to 
speak the counsels of peace and ac- 
commodation, not as a partisan, but as 
a friend.” 

President Wilson’s utterance is well 
timed. The war in Europe is bad 
enough, more terrible than we can 
realize now. We do not want any of 
it here. Millions .of our. best citizens 





are of German and English extraction. 





not correspond to the government of | 


him select his cabinet, who will dis- | 





Other millions are of French descent 
or from the other nations involved. 
They would not be human beings if 
their sympathies should not go out to 
their mother countries. There can .be 
no just criticism for this. But noth- 
ing but harm can come from arguing 
the merits of the controversy here. 
The war is on. The future must fix 
the responsibility. Let us keep the 
trouble in Europe, and neither give 
nor take offense among ourselves. 





Reforming School Instruction 


The state superintendent of schools 
of West Virginia has recently issued a 


bulletin, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“The high schools are turning out 
many boys and girls who know some- 
thing of Latin and German, something 
of the civilization of Greece and of 
Rome, and something of geometry, but 
who know little or nothing about the 
community in which they live; they 
know nothing of its history, nothing 
of its traditions, nothing of its indus- 
tries, nothing of its institutions, and 
nothing of its possibilities for the fu- 
ture. The life that goes on about them, 
with its needs, its failures, and its 
suggestions, makes no appeal _ to 
them, because they do not understand 
its significance. Our rural communi- 
ties in West Virginia have greatly 
suffered in the past because the ma- 
jority of their young people who have 
gone to high school and to college, 
have not returned to them to give 
them the benefit of their training and 
their increased ability. 
gone into the towns and cities of the 
state, and into the towns and cities of 
other states, to seek opportunities 
there and to use the ability that they 
have developed. Many of them have 
gone to seek opportunities in distant 





They have | 


places because the lessons that they | 


learned in school dealt largely with 


distant places and’ distant activities. | 


They have yielded to the 


lure of | 


things that they have read about and | 


thought about. They have discovered 
no opportunities at home because they 


have not been taught how to look for | lead. to, thduvet 26 hee. Gaul. Of the 


them. Partly because of this desertion 


by many of their best young people, , 


some of our rural communities are 
yet undeveloped, and many of those 


that have been developed owe their | 


development to those who have come 
in from the outside.” 


What he says about high schools, 
we suspect is quite as true of the corn 
belt as of the Atlantic seaboard states. 


What we are thinking about, however, 
is the rural school... Why should not 
the rural school teach the children 
something about the township and the 
county and the farm life in that coun- 
ty and township? 

How would it do for the teacher to 
set aside an afternoon for it, announc- 
ing it a week or two beforehand, and 
have the pupils tell how many farms 
there are inthe. school district, how 
many farmers, how many tenants, how 
many own their own farms, how many 
children in the district, how many of 
school age, how many are enrolled, 
how many attend, what percentage 
the average attendance is of the full 
enrollment?.. The teacher could fur- 
nish this last, but the children ought 
to know. She might go farther and 
ascertain and tell the children what 


it costs the taxpayers per annum for, 


the education of those who actually 
attend. She might also have them 
ascertain how many “belong to any 
church, how many children belong to 
Sabbath schools, how many attend in 
each case, and what per cent of the 
whole number. She might go. still 
further, and have them find out how 
many acres were put in corn last year 
in the district, how many acres of oth- 
er grain, how many acres in pasture 
and meadow, how many cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses there are on each 
farm. 

If the county superintendent were 
to require that each district in the 
township should ascertain these facts, 
say giving half a day to it, would not 
this be about as valuable an education 
as could be secured for that day? 
Would it not interest these young peo- 
ple in the township in which they 
live?. 

As the season progresses, they could 
find out the yield per acre of each 
kind of grain, etc. It would not be 


difficult to get bright. boys and girls 


to find out the per cent of a-full stand 
of.corn on the farm. There is no end 


to the information that might be 
brought out about the school district 
within the district itself. <« 

The high schools do not give the 
children in the towns and cities the 
education they ought to have; but 
they are improving, are getting their 
teaching more closely connected with 
the life of the people in the city. There 
is great room for improvement in the 
rurel schools as well. 

When the children begin to ask 
questions at home, the farmers may 
wonder what it is all about, and pos- 
sibly may object. They may visit the 
school to file their objections. We 
hope they will. They will thus be 
obliged to give somewhere near as 
much attention to the intellectual 
feeding of their children as they give 
to the feeding of their live stock. This 


-in itself would be a splendid thing. 


Our suspicion is that both in country 
and city schools the teachers do not 
get the fodder down low enough for 
the lambs, and that often it is not the 
best kind of fodder, and that a change 
would make the lambs more thrifty. 


The Value of Manures 


The principle embodied in the Eng- 
lish law, which gives the retiring ten- 
ant the right to unexhausted manurial 
values which he has put into the land, 


has led to a pretty careful study at 
the Rothamsted station of the recov- 
erable value of both farm manure, or 
dung as they call it in that country, 
and purchased fertilizers, and also to 
a distinction between the manurial 
and the mechanical value of coarse 
manures, such as straw. 

The manurial value of dung, or ma- 
nure, is a matter of chemistry alto- 
gether. That is, the chemist deter- 
mines not merely theoretically, but 
by actual experiment, what part of the 
food is assimilated or taken up and 
remains in the body, and what part is 
excreted in the form of dung. Allow- 
ance is made for 50 per cent waste in 
the “making,” as they call it; but 
where. cattle are fed on grass or in 
the open fields, and distribute their 
own manure, the tenant should be al- 





original value. Then there is a dif- 
ference between manure kept in the 
open shed and that which is made ‘and 
kept under cover. f 

We are particularly interested, how- 
ever, in the value of straw when ‘used 
as manure. ‘The station’ claims that 
“when .straw has been sold off the 


| farm that eught to have been used as 





litter, we consider that the farm has 
been depreciated to this extent, and 
that additional. cempensation should 
be. paid to the landlord when the land 
has been so deprived of these bene- 
fits.” The station figures the manu- 
rial value of. straw at $1.75 a ton, and 
the mechanical value at the same 
amount. Hence when straw is sold off 
the farm, the tenant must account to 
the landlord for $3.50 per long ton, or 
2,240 pounds. 

If in America we ever reach the 
point when land is defined as it is in 
England, as follows: Land and all 
that is in. it and on it belongs to the 
man who put it there, and that the 
man who put it there is entitled to 
compensation,’ farmers would begin to 
be more particular about the use they 
make of their straw. A pretty expen- 
sive thing to burn up straw which has 
a manurial-and mechanical value of 
$3.50 per’ long ton,-at-present prices 
of grain and live stock. 


If we could but realize that manure .- 


loses at least half its value by being 
allowed to-lie.six.months in the barn- 
yard, as it does in the United States, 
farmers would take some pains to get 
manure as quickly as possible from 
the barn to the land. -This is what 
Wallaces’ Farmer has urged for many 
years. Farms will not decline rapidly 
in fertility, where the roughage is fed 
to live stock and the manure placed 
on pastures or meadows as. rapidly as 
possible. There will always be some 
waste; but by this policy the waste is 
reduced to the minimum, and the ma- 
nure is put where it will do the most 
good. For the waste will be more 
than redeemed by the fact that ma- 
nure applied to grass stimulates the 
growth both of grass and roots. It 
would not be putting it too strong to 
say that manure grows when used in 


this way. 





Never give dry, musty. hay to horses 
that cough. It is best not to feed it 
at all to horses. 
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; 4 quite a number of farmers have done | a clear view of the track in both di- We regard it as poor policy to fe 
How Much Winter Wheat this. tankage in a self-feeder when corn . 


to Sow 


Farmers who wish to grow winter 
wheat successfully need to make a 
careful study of the conditions which 
must be complied with, if they are to 
make the venture profitable—the phy- 
sical condition of the soil, its drainage 
or lack of it, the actual fertility of the 
soil, the best methods of preparing the 
seed bed, the variety of wheat to sow, 
and the amount of seed per acre. The 
methods that are adapted to one cli- 
mate may not prove successful in an- 
other. The fact is that there is no 
line of farming that does not require 
very careful study and investigation. 

We know of few subjects on which 
there is greater difference of opinion, 
taking the country over, than the 
amount of winter wheat that should 
be sown per acre. The man who goes 
out. into the irrigated sections of the 
plains or the intermountain states, 
and sows the same amount of seed 
that he is accustomed to sowing in 
the corn belt, will very likely have a 
poor crop to harvest. Instead of sow- 
ing five pecks, which is about the min- 
imum in the corn belt, he should not 
sow more than two pecks in the inter- 
mountain states. 

This seemed a very curious thing to 
us, and on our trip west this summer 
we inquired of a farmer: “Why is it 
that you sow so little seed when grow- 
ing winter wheat?” He replied: “The 


ter wheat belt east undertook to teach 
us how to do it. They sowed about 
five pecks to the acre. On account of 
our cool nights and low temperature 
in the daytime during the early part 
of the crop growing season, the wheat 
became so very thick all over the field 
that there was not moisture to mature 
the crop. Sowing five pecks in the 
Palouse country means crop failure.” 

We have never sown more than five 
pecks to the acre, sowing before the 
first of October. To sow winter wheat 
later than that in central Iowa is to 
court failure; but if-we did sow later, 
we would use more seed. If each grain 





We will be very glad to hear from 
our experienced wheat growers on this 
matter of the amount of seed. 





Progress of the War 


Little real news concerning the war 
reached the outside world during the 
past week. The Germans continued 


their march through Belgium, taking 
Brussels, the capital, without resist- 
ance. Previous to the German ap- 
proach, the capital was moved to Ant- 
werp, a well fortified city to the north 
and west of Brussels. The Germans 
were permitted to occupy Brussels 
peacefully in the hope that the beauti- 
ful buildings and the priceless art 
treasures would thus be saved from 
destruction. The Germans have de- 
manded that the city pay them $50,- 
000,000 war indemnity. 

It is believed that a great battle has 
been in progress along the French 
frontier since Friday, August 21st, but 
up to August 24th no news had been 
received. The English early last week 
moved over to France a force of about 
100,000 men, who will act with the 
French and Belgians. 

There has been no real naval en- 
gagement reported. It is believed the 


| German fleet is in the Kiel canal (be- 


tween Germany and Denmark), and 
the Baltic Sea. Several merchant ves- 
sels have been destroyed by floating 


F in. | Mines set loose by the Germans in the 
rs who came here from the win- | ’ < zs 
farme ¥ | southern part of the North Sea. Ocean 


traffic between England and the Uni- 
ted States now seems reasonably free. 
The latter part of last week eighteen 
passenger vessels left British ports 
for the United States. These were 
loaded with American tourists return- 
ing home, one vessel carrying 3,000. 
Americans who have been marooned 


' in Germany, Switzerland and France 


are now getting across to England and 


| sailing for home,-+and it is expected 
| that before the end of September, all 


produced one stalk, and that stalk pro- | 


duced twenty grains, we would have 
a crop of twenty-five bushels per acre, 


or 50 per cent more than the average | 


crop in this section. We can be mor- 
ally certain of two things; first, that 
every grain will not grow. Some will 
not be covered, .and hence will not 
grow at all; some grains will grow 
feebly, and some will perish through 
accident or insect depredations. 


who desire will be out of Europe. 
Japan, having received no reply from 
Germany in response to her demand 
that Germany evacuate the island of 
Kiao-Chau, has issued a formal decla- 
ration of war. Japan has assured the 
United States that the island will be 
turned back to China in due time, and 
that her purpose in entering the war 


| is to clear Asiatic waters of German 
| battleships and capture German coal- 


On the other hand, we know that if | 


seed is sown in time, it will stool out; 
and on good soils the stooling should 
more than make up for the losses 
above mentioned. Therefore, it would 
seem that five pecks is about all the 
seed that should be required. This is 
against the teaching of the experiment 
stations that have gone into the mat- 
ter with some thoroughness. For ex- 
ample, the Ohio station, in their ex- 
perimental plots, found that eight 


ing stations. 

On Monday came reports of Russian 
victories along the border between 
Russia and Germany, but the facts are 
difficult to ascertain. 

Owing to the rigid news censorship 


| it is not likely that much real infor- 


| believed that about 2,000,000 men will | 


pecks give the best results; that eight | 


pecks produced nine-tenths of a bush- 


el more per acre than seven pecks, 1.1 | peaders read the Boys’ Corner regular- 


| ly. If not, they should, for it is just 


bushels more than six pecks, 2.1 bush- 
els more than five pecks, 2.8 bushels 
more than four pecks. Six states, re- 
porting on thirty-three years’ experi- 
ments, indicate that seven or eight 
pecks give the best returns in the corn 
belt. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that these experiments were conduct- 
ed on small plots and not on large 
fields; and a mistake one way or an- 
other in a small plot is certain to be 
magnified, when the resulting figures 
are applied to a large acreage. Fur- 
thermore, the soils of the experiment 
station farm of Ohio are very much 
inferior to the soils of the corn belt. 
It stands to reason that if the soil is 
rich and in fine condition, the stool- 
ing will be much more rapid than on 
a thin soil; and hence a larger seed- 
ing would. be indicated on the poorer 
soil. 

Until we reach some different con- 
clusions, we shall continue to sow not 
over five pecks of wheat per acre, and 
expect to have it so thick the next 
spring that when we sow clover seed 
and harrow it in, we will draw out 
more or less of this stand ‘and still 
have plenty left. By following this plan 
we have grown thirty, thirty-five, forty 
anu forty-three bushels per acre in 
different years. It is possible in a 
first-class season, when everything is 
just right, to grow fifty bushels per 
acre from a five-peck seeding; and 





mation will be given out until there 
are decisive victories in the great bat- 
tle now being fought along the border 
between France and Germany. It is 


take part in this battle. 





Corn Prices 


We suspect that most of our older 


as interesting and valuable to them 
as to the boys. The article on corn 
prospects in the Boys’ Corner this 
week, for example, will be found of 
interest to every reader. The esti- 
mates have been carefully made, and 
we think will be found close to the 
facts when the returns are all in. On 
the basis of our own needs, corn must 
bring strong prices, and when the war 
is considered, several cents a bushel 
can probably be added. 


Watch the Grade Crossings 


Barring an entirely unexpected wet 
spell, which might make the roads 
difficult to negotiate, there will be an 
enormous amount of automobile travel 
in the country during the next two 
months. Farmers now have a breath- 
ing spell which will enable them to 
get away for a few hours several times 
a week, or for a few days occasionally, 
and those who have automobiles will 
use this available time in riding from 
one point to another. Thousands will 
come in their own cars to the various 
state fairs. To all such we wish to 
suggest the dangers of the railroad 
grade crossings. Almost daily reports 
of fatal accidents come from these 
plates, and all of them could be avoid- 
ed by the exercise of a little care. If 
it is a bad crossing where there is not 








rections, just stop and let someone go 
ahead to the track and make sure that 
the way is clear. If the track can be 
seen for a reasonable distance both 
Ways, so that there seems no need of 
stopping, go into your intermediate be- 
fore reaching the track, unless the laet- 
ter is on the level of the roadway. This 
will avoid any danger of choking down 
the engine on the grade. 

Don’t take chances on grade cross- 
ings. 





Siloing Shock Corn 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“We live in Kansas, where the dry 
weather and hot winds -have cut the 
corn crop very short. Having no silo, 
we would like to know whether it will 
pay us to put up a silo yet this fall, 
possibly getting it up early in Septem- 
ber, and filling it with the dry fodder 
from the shocks. Will the ensilage be 
as good as if the silo was filled from 
fodder cut at the proper stage of ripe- 
ness? The silos in this community 
have almost all been put up within the 
last two or three years, so they have 
not been tested very thoroughly with 
the dry fodder. We have been told, 
however, and have also read in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, that by using plenty of 
water, dry fodder will make good sil- 
age.” 

The silo does not add any actual nu- 
tr’ment to the feed. It keeps it in bet- 
ter condition and renders all of it pal- 
atable, so that it can be fed without 
waste. During the past four or five 
years we have had several reports 
from subscribers who cut and shocked 
more corn than they could get into 
the silos. In March or the latter part 
of February, after the silo had been 
emptied, this shock corn was cut up 
and run into the silo, using plenty of 
water with it. Silage made in this 
way, if enough water has been used, 
has given very satisfactory feeding re- 
sults. Silage made from corn which 
has been prematurely ripened and 
dried out, will of course not be as good 
as silage made from corn cut at the 
proper time, but by running it into the 
silo, weathering will be stopped and 
all of it will be consumed without 
waste. 


Spring Pig Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please give me some advice as to 
the feeding of 170 spring pigs. I feed 
them one and a half gallons of tank- 
age in a self-feeder. I also feed one 
and a half gallons of shorts and two 
bushels of corn twice daily. I turned 
them in on three acres of rape a cou- 
ple of days ago. I have about ten 
acres of blue grass and white clover 
pasture and a little red clover. These 
pigs have the run of this pasture right 
along. Am I feeding them all right in 
order to get the best results? I have 
oats. Do you think it would pay to 
grind oats and feed them? I have to 
buy the shorts and tankage.” 


Our correspondent’s pigs on pasture 
are evidently getting an average of 
about one and a third pounds of corn, 
one-eighth pound of shorts, and one- 
twelfth pound of tankage daily. This 
is a rather light feed, just about suf- 
ficient to put on from one-third to one- 
half pound of gain per pig daily. By 
feeding two or two and a half times 
as much grain, our correspondent 
should find it possible to make aver- 
age daily gains of from three-fourths 
to a pound per pig daily. There is a 
differerice of opinion as to whether or 
not it is best to feed pigs heavily on 
pasture. Evidently much depends on 
local conditions, particularly on the 
prospects of the corn and hog market 
in the fall. Ordinarily, we advise feed- 
ing spring pigs on pasture rather heav- 
ily, and rushing them off to market 
as soon as possible. 

Our correspondent is feeding a very 
well balanced ration. The proportion 
between the tankage and the corn is 
about right. If the shorts are cheap, 
it is a good thing to feed them for the 
sake of palatability. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, shorts are too expensive, and we 
advise taking them out of the ration 
after the pigs learn how to get along 
all right on corn and tankage. 

Our correspondent says he is feed- 
ing the tankage in a self-feeder, and 
that his 170 pigs are getting one and 
a half gallons daily. Evidently he 
does not keep the self-feeder full all 
the time, as these pigs should eat 
much larger amounts of tankage. 








not also being fed in a self-feeder 
When this is done, the pigs are tempt. 
ed to eat too much tankage and too 
little corn, and the result is an unnee. 
essarily expensive gain. Either both 
should be hand-fed or both should be 
self-fed. 

Experiments at the Iowa station last 
year indicated that it may Possibly 
pay to feed oats to spring pigs jn 
moderate amounts, when oats are the 
same price pound for pound as corp. 
The indications are that it is best to 
feed the oats whole rather than 
ground. 


Low Grade vs. High Grade 
Tankage 


A correspondent writes: 


“IT have noticed that you do not 
speak very favorably of low gerade 
tankage for hogs. I can get a 45 per 
cent tankage for $1.75 a sack, while 
the 60 per cet tankage costs me $2.69 
per sack. As far as I can judge, the 
45 per cent tankage, with the excep. 
tion of a single sack, has looked just 
as fine and nice as the high grad, 
and furnishes me protein quite a bit 
cheaper.” 

Forty-five per cent protein tankage 
is all right when it is made by a reli- 
able firm. We would not hesitate to 
feed it so long as it is of good quality, 
and a pound of protein can be bought 
in it more cheaply than in the 60 per 
cent tankage. In our correspondent’s 
case, he can get a pound of protein 
in his 45 per cent tankage for 3.9 cents 
and in the 60 per cent tankage for 44 
cents. As long as the 45 per cent 
tankage is of good quality, he should 
buy it. Some of the companies, how- 
ever, are rather careless in making 
their 45 per cent grade of tankage, 
and, moreover, they sell it so that a 
pound of protein in it costs practically 
as much as in the 60 per cent tankage. 
We would not buy the 45 per cent 
tankage unless protein could be had 
for less in it than in the 60 per cent 
tankage. 
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Two-thirds of The World at War 























Copyfight oy U. & U., N.Y. 


FRENCH BIVOUACKED IN STREETS OF PARIS. -This is a strange sight for P..ri-. Exhausted 
by forced marches, these French cavalrymen are resting on the fodder of their mounts which may be 
seen standing in the background. The photo was taken while the French troops were being mobilized 
and rushed to the frontier just before open hostilidics began. The photo speaks volumes on the 
hardships of the soldier’s life. 














ints and automatically get the proper elevation by some secret process 
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GERMAN ARTILLERY ON THE MARCH. The German artillery corps is fully equas to the rest of the Kaiser s splendid army, both in point of equipment and efficiency, The present war will doubt 
jess see Ue artillery m_ re than ever before the deciding factor in many engagements. The warring nations have realized the growing importance of this arm of the service and have spared neither pains nor 
expense to develop it. The French are claimed to have the best artillery in Europe, using cannon that fire from concealed 
ing the cartridge before inserting inthe gun The range is first ascertained by range finders located at vantage points, and telephoned or signaled to the gunners. ‘ The Germans specialize with Krupp guns, 


of crimp- 





N.Y. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS ANSWERING ENGLAND'S CALL.. This view, taken in London, shows & 
regiment.of English soldiers en route. to Victoria station passing ancient Westminster Abbey. The 


clock of the House of. Parliament is seen in the bitckground. 


There are no authentic reports as to the 


number of English troops on the continent, but itis known that a good sized army has been sent to 
aid Belgium in protecting her néutrality. 
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a ade MAP OF THE WORLD. All those countries shaded on this map are already involved in the European war. Others are likely to also be- 
ve Of whom are balancing on the verge of the precipice. One-third of the mhabitants of the globe are directly involved and another one-third are indirectly conce 
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Clover-Sick Land 


Farmers began talking about clover- 
sick land long before scientists knew 
there was such a thing. They knew 
that some soils would, after a time, 
lose their capacity to grow clover. 
English farmers have had this trouble 
have found on experiment that 
many cases are cured by applying 
quicklime to the Other cases, 
however, are in no way benefited by 
quicklime. Some have thought, there- 
fore, that the trouble was a disease, 
while others have claimed that the 
poisonous substances excreted by the 
clover roots in previous years have 
made the soil unfit to grow clover. 
A Russian scientist named Professor 
Kaffowitch now comes forward with 
the results of a large number of ex- 
periments which he has performed in 
Russia. He claims that nearly all the 
cases of clover sickness, provided 
there is plenty of lime in the soil, are 
caused by a lack of phosphorus or pot- 
ash. Generally the lack is phosphorus, 
and when the phosphorus is added, the 
clover promptly recovers. These Rus- 
sian investigations bear out Professor 
Hopkins 
which indicated that on soil low in 
phosphorus, the addition of rock phos- 
phate, bone meal or acid phosphate 
greatly increased the clover yield. The 
Russian professor advises applying 
the potash and phosphorus in a sol- 
uble form and quite early in the sea- 
son, so that it may have time to sink 
into the lower layers of the soil, where 
the clover roots do most of their feed- 
ing. 


and 


soil. 





Shelter for Fattening Steers 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“I have been talking with a man 
who expects to put up a cattle barn 
this fall to hold fifty head of steers 
and cows. I think he can do better 
by stanchioning his steers than by let- 
ting them run loose. Can you give me 
any authority one way or the other 
on this point?” 

There have been a large number of 
experiments in many different states 
on this point, and all of them, with but 
one exception, have given as good re- 
sults for animals running in the open 
with only a shed for shelter as for 
animals kept in the barn. At the Mis- 
souri station they conducted a very 
exact experiment for four winters. 
One bunch of steers was kept in the 
barn from four o’clock in the after- 
noon until nine o’clock in the morning, 
after which time they were allowed to 
run in the yard except during stormy 
weather. Another bunch just the 
same in every way, was protected only 
by an open shed. As an average of the 
four winters, the steers which were 
protected only by an open shed gained 
one-fifth 


in his Illinois experiments, ° 


of a pound more daily and | 


made a pound of gain with one pound | 


of corn. Fattening 
to be more comfortable in the open 
than they do in barns, provided they 
have the shelter of a shed against ex- 
treme weather, their coats are kept 


less 


steers seem | 








| a self-feeder? 


dry, they are well bedded, and the lots | : 
| self-feeder and corn in another, they 


are not muddy. Experiments as far 
north as Minnesota have given much 
the same results as the Missouri ex- 
periments. 

It may be that dairy cows and steers 
getting a limited ration might do just 
as well or better in a barn, but with 
fattening cattle it is certainly advan- 
tageous to allow them to run in the 
open with only an open shed for 
shelter. 





Wheat for Experiment 


Professor J. A. Buchanan, secretary 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Association, advises us that the asso- 
ciation has a limited supply of two 
varieties of winter wheat which will 
be sent out for experimental purposes 
to those who desire to try it. The in- 
formation as to the manner in which 
the experiments should be conducted 
may be obtained by addressing Pro- 
fessor Buchanan, at Ames, Iowa. 

The Agricultural Experiment Asso- 
ciation of Iowa is composed of about 
one thousand farmers of the state who 
have agreed to codperate with the ex- 
periment station in trying out new 
varieties of grain, conducting experi- 
ments with lime, alfalfa, ete. It is 
hoped that the membership in this as- 
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lower price. 


angle for a moment. 


must 
small value in return. 


your automobile. 


“36” Glenwood Model 


Gray & Davis Large Unit Elec- 
tric Starter, Cork Insert Multiple 
Disc Clutch, Stewart Carburetor, 
completely equipped— 


*1195 


Model “25” $925 








Before you buy your motor car stop and 
remember that first cost and upkeep expense are 
two very different propositions. 


There are a great many motor cars on the 
market today which sell for several hundred 
dollars less than the Paige. 
easy matter for a man to convince himself that 
he is saving money when he buys a car at the 


But let's consider the matter from another 


A cheap car can only mean cheap material— 
cheap workmanship—and cheap construction. 
when you pay a small price for your car, you 

be prepared to accept a proportionately 


Cheap material—cheap workmanship—and 
cheap construction begin to make themselves 
known several months after you have bought 

The glossy paint wears off— 

the beautiful “near” leather begins to crack—the 

engine heats up under hard service, and you find 
that your car must spend several days each 
month in the workshop—f it is to run at all. 


It is then that the owner of a cheap car 
begins to realize that his purchase is not a bargain 
at all—but a very expensive luxury. 


PAIGE 


The Difference Between“Value’’and“Price” 


Repair bills soon destroy the illusion of a 
small purchase price. 


The Paige Policy 


We believe that we build and sell in the 
Paige “36” at $1195, the greatest value, the great- 
est distinction and the greatest automobile service 


Therefore, it is an 


in the industry. 


So, ' 


market. 


tion. 


decide whe 


automobile of all prices, and that $1195 is the 
maximum price you should pay for a real auto- 
mobile, such as the Paige distinctively is. 


At $1195, the Glenwood Model “36” is 

admittedly the greatest automobile value in the 
Nothing has been skimped—nothing has 
been “left out’ which is necessary to a thoroughly 
dependable, efficient motor car. 


When you buy a Paige “36” you can feel 
confident that you are making a substantial, prac- 
tical investment—rather than a doubtful specula- 

You can rest assured that the first cost of a 

Paige is practically the only cost, because the ser- 

vice and durability are built into these cars—not 

merely plastered on the surface. 


Turn these points over in your mind and 

ther you can afford to be satisfied with 
anything less than Paige material—Paige work- 
manship and Paige construction. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 201 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We believe that the Paige “36” is the ideal | 


























sociation will be greatly increased dur- 
ing the coming year. 





Self-Feeder vs. Hogging 
Down 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Will pigs get too fat when fed with 
Will they get too fat 
when they are allowed to hog down 
corn?” 

If pigs are allowed tankage in one 


will not get too fat, but will make 





Baling From the Swath 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The accompanying photo shows our 
outfit, baling hay from the swath. We 
make a commercial business of this 
work, going from farm to farm. We 
have been baling hay from the swath 
for six years. Hay baled direct from 
the swath must be a little drier than 
when ready to go in the stack or barn. 
It will heat in four or five days, and 
go through the sweat, but comes out 
nice hay. We have baled timothy, 
clover, mixed and wild hay with equal 
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Baling From 


the Swath. 





splendid gains. When pigs are al- 
lowed to hog down corn they may be- 
come chuffy unless they are allowed a 
little tankage or oil meal or some- 
thing of the sort in connection. We 
would allow about one-fourth of a 
pound of tankage daily. Clover or al- 
falfa pasture is also splendid, and will 
take the place of tankage or oil meal. 





success. The average run is twelve 
tons per day, including moving and 
setting. Our charges are $1.35 per 
ton, and we furnish two pitchers be- 
sides the operating crew. Our best 
record is 260 ninety-pound bales in a 
five-hour run. This was extra nice wild 
hay. COOPER BROTHERS. 
Webster County, Iowa. 









FARMELEVATOR 1/5 «MECHANISM 
———— lu ye i 
l= The “CAMP” Hydraulic Grain Dump 
and Elevatoristhe most simple made. Has 
only 1.5 the mechanism or parts of others. 
Practically all gears, chains, worm screws, 
etc., are 
















eliminated. Has continuous drag 
chain for elevator and hopper — cannot 
buckle. The Hydraulic Jack is the only 
one made that requires no power or friction- 
brake when lowering wagon. 

Do not buy a grain dump until you in- 
vestigate the wonderful “CAMP” machine- 


Manufacturers of Portable and Station- 
Cup Elevators and Hydraulic Jacks. 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 


WASHINGTON, 















CornInsurance 


is the title of our Free Catalog which tells 
how to take proper care of your corn crop. 
With plenty of illustrations and testimon- 
ials it proves to every business-farmer that 
it pays to invest in a 


Marshall Corn Crib 


It protects your corn agsinst loss 

h fire, vermin, inclement 
weather and theft. The perfor 
ated 


fic limes, easy to erect au ever 
lasting. Comes in sever! styles 
and many sizes. Ask for the 
free catalog today. 

Tron Crib & Bin Co. 
Box 145 _Des Moines I 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 
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Plant Lice 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Plant lice have been troubling our 
poneysuckles. Soon after the young 
shoots began to grow in the spring, 
the ends were covered with plant lice 
so thick that the shoots withered in a 
few days. I sprayed kerosene emul- 
sion, but the lice spread to other 
shoots. and they nearly killed the en- 
tire plant.” 

Our correspondent probably did not 
use a strong enough solution of kero- 
sene emulsion. Kerosene emulsion 
has been used time and again with 
great effectiveness against plant lice. 
The strength ordinarily used is one 
part of the concentrated solution of 
kerosene emulsion mixed with fifteen 
parts of water. We suggest that our 
correspondent try one part of the 
emulsion to ten parts of water, first 
experimenting on a small scale to see 
that this strength of the emulsion does 
not affect the honeysuckle leaf. There 
is a chance that the first time he 
sprayed he was not careful to direct 
the spray on the under side of the 
Jeaves. It should be remembered that 
kerosene emulsion kills only those 
plant lice which it touches. Some- 
times, even with the most careful 
spraying, some of the lice escape with- 
out being touched, and it is necessary 
to repeat several times. 

Kerosene emulsion is very effective 
against lice, but it is our observation 
that some of the commercial tobacco 
ccmpounds, such as Black Leaf 40, are 
fully as effective and somewhat more 
convenient. 


Alfalfa Dodder 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of alfalfa infested with dodder, 


and writes: 3 

“I bought some alfalfa seed from a 
neighbor this spring, and sowed fifteen 
pounds on one acre. I got a good 
stand. The alfalfa looks fine, but I 
find a small vine in it, which I judge 
is dodder. What can I do with this? 
I have found a dozen bunches in this 
acre. I have picked out every vine 
that I could find. Will the dodder 
bother again next year? Will it do 
to sow the same seed this fall? How 
can I get the dodder out of the seed?” 

There is a provision in the Iowa law 
which prohibits the selling of seed in- 
fested with dodder. In spite of this, 
however, more or less dodder infested 
seed is sown. 

Dodder is one of the very worst 
pests in the alfalfa field. Most of our 
readers know that dodder is a para- 
sitic plant, the seed of which germi- 
Nates in the ground, but as soon as 
the young plant can reach an alfalfa 
or clover plant, it twines around it, 
sinks its suckers into the tissues of 
the host plant, and lets go of the 
ground, henceforth receiving all of its 
nourishment from the plant it has at- 
tacked. There are a number of kinds 
of dodder affecting alfalfa and clover, 
but all of them are bad. After they 
get a start in a field, they keep ex- 
tending their area of infestation, and 
oftentimes completely ruin what might 
have been a most excellent field. 

The thing for our correspondent to 
do is to cut out all spots of dodder as 
thoroughly as possible, and then keep 
an eye on the field to see that the dod- 
der does not start up again The al- 
falfa plants infested with dodder 
Should be cut quite close to the ground 
and taken oi and burned. Every piece 
of dodder, no matter how small, must 
be taken away. It is remarkable how 
Quickly the pest can renew itself from 
very small pieces. 

It is safer to sow alfalfa seed infest- 
€d with dodder in the fall than in the 
Spring. Dodder is an annual, and if 
it germinates in the fall, it will not 
ve over the ordinary corn belt win- 
ter. There is danger, however, that 
Some of the seeds will wait until 
Spring to germinate. Our correspond- 
ent should take no chances; don’t sow 
alfalfa seed infested with dodder at 
any time of the year. 

The United States Department of 








Agriculture gives directions for clean- 
ing red clover and alfalfa of dodder 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 306, which 
may be had free on application. It 
is not possible to completely clean out 
the dodder seed, but most of it can 
be screened out by careful handling 
and the correct size screen. 


Crab Grass 


A South Dakota correspondent 
sends us a sample of crab grass, and 
wishes to know what to do with it. 

From the latter part of July till frost 
crab grass is a pest in many lawns, 
gardens and stubble fields. It is easily 
recognized by the head, which is made 
up of from three to eight fingers, that 
come from the central stalk. In mowed 
lawns, this grass lies rather low, and 

















takes root at the joints. It is an an- 
nual weed, but is so persistent that it 
must rank as one of the worst of the 
late summer weeds, especially in the 
southern half of the corn belt. 

The only way to get rid of crab 
grass is to give thorough cultivation 
late in the summer, in order to kill 
the plants before they go to seed. Or- 
dinarily this is not practical, as crab. 
grass is found for tne most part in 
lawns and stubble fields. It would 
seem that crab grass, like foxtail, will 
always be with us, for it is impractical 
on the average farm to eradicate it. 

In the southern states crab grass, 
while recognized as one of the bad 
weeds, is often cut for hay. The qual- 
ity of the hay is very good. In the 
northern states it does not grow tall 
enough to make much hay. 


Rose Mildew 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Our roses have made a good growth 
during the summer, but when the buds 
began to open, mildew came on so 
thick that not a single rose developed 
to full bloom, but withered and 
dropped off. I have sprayed with lime- 
sulphur solution and have also used 
dry sulphur, but neither of these reme- 
dies has checked the spread of the 
mildew.” 


Owing to the dry weather during the 
past two or three seasons, rose mil- 
dew has not been nearly so common as 
usual. Even the crimson ramblers, 
which are so commonly affected, were 
in many cases free this last spring. 

Mildew is a fungous disease, and 
like all fungous diseases it is impos- 
sible to cure it. All that can be done 
is to prevent its spread. Sulphur is 
the common remedy used against mil- 
dew. Flowers of sulphur are dusted 
over the affected plants every few 
days. It is not always satisfactory, 
and more recently it has been recom- 
mended to spray with a solution of 
one part of sulphuric acid to one thou- 
sand parts of water. With any of 
these treatments it is necessary to 








repeat every few days during the sea- 
son when the mildew is worst. All of 


-them act to merely prevent the spread 


of the disease, and do not in any way 
cure the trouble. 





Enforcing the Weed Law 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Is there any law against permitting 
quack grass to go to seed? The field 
across the fence from me is taken 
with it, and it is likely to spread onto 
my land.” ; 

In our issue of May 8th we pub- 
lished the lowa weed law in full. This 
law forbids permitting quack grass 
and a number of other noxious weeds 
to go to seed. The township trustees 
should be asked to enforce the law, 
and if they fail to do so, complaint 
against them should be made to the 
county attorney. If this fails to bring 
results, the matter should be brought 
to the attention of the attorney-gen- 
eral of the state, at Des Moines. 


Melon Lice 


A Kentucky correspondent sends us 
some muskmelon and watermelon 
leaves badly infested with melon lice, 
and writes: 

“What insects are killing the leaves 
on our melon vines? What shall we 
do? They attack the leaves, which in 
a day or two turn dark and die. What 
will destroy these bugs? Where do 
they come from?” 

in dry, hot years, melon lice multi- 
ply with amazing rapidity. Where they 
first come from can rarely be told. 
They may be brought in by the wind 
from fields several miles away. Some 
of the lice are winged, and travel quite 
a distance. 

Melon lice gather in large numbers 
on the under side of the leaves, caus- 
ing them to curl up and die. There 
is no very practical way of killing 
them, but the best thing to do is to 
spray with some solution which kills 
the lice by touching them. A Ken- 
tucky tobacco concern puts out a prod- 
uct known as Black Leaf 40, which, 
when diluted according to directions, 





and sprayed on the under side of the 
melon leaves, will kill all lice which 
it touches. Kerosene emulsion is also 
good. It is made by dissolving one- 
half pound of soap in a gallon of boil- 
ing water and then stirring in (after 
tne water is taken’ from tne fire) two 
gallons of kerosene. The stirring must 
be very vigorous. The emulsion which 
results is diluted with fifteen parts of 
water, and the mixture is sprayed on 
the under side of the melon leaves. 
The spraying must be very thorough, 
for these solutions kill only the lice 
which they touch. 


Flies On Melon Vines 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some small black flies which look like 
house flies but much smaller. He 
writes: 

“These flies go in colonies and are 
on our melon vines. What are they?” 

This fly is one of the farmer's 
friends. It lays eggs on the body of 
the ordinary striped melon beetle, and 
these eggs later develop into maggots 
within the beetle, destroying the pest 
as the maggots develop. If it were 
possible, it would be a good plan to 
domesticate these flies so that they 
might be turned loose among the cu- 
cumber or melon vines whenever the 
beetles appeared. 


Burdock Killing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your issue of July 31st a 
correspondent asks for advice as-to 
the most effective way of killing bur- 
dock. A sure method of killing bur- 
docks is to cut them off close to the 
ground just before they go to seed; 
then apply a little kerosene to the root 
—say about a teaspoonful or so. In 
applying the kerosene, I just fill an oil 
can, and in this way I can get over a 
good space in a little while. This is 
a cheap method, and I know that it is 
effective. 








SUBSCRIBER. 





Remember that a bruised apple skin 
Jets in the germs .that cause decay. 
Handle them with care. 








New War Atlas Ready 











16 Pages of Large Double Maps 





13x20 Inches 





The Warring Countries Shown on Large Scale, Towns, 
Railroads, Cable Lines, Etc. 


Together with special data showing comparison of armies 


and navies involved. 


Everybody will need just such an 


atlas, when reading the war news, in order to keep in 


touch with the movements 


of the armies and warships. 


One cannot intelligently keep posted without a good map. 
Don’t confuse this big atlas with the cheap so-called war 


maps that are simply a hanger map of Europe. 


This is 


an ATLAS and shows each individual country on a sepa- 
rate map—Russia, Germany, Austro-Hungary, France, 
Balkan States, Italy, Greece, Continental Europe, and 


world map. 


Regular price, 75c. 


1. Our Special Price} *".tiy3sc! stamp: or con | SOC 


2. Combination Offer 


New War Atlas and Wallaces’ |} 50 
Farmer to Jan. 1, 1915, both only f Cc 


You can order the atlas to one address and the paper 
to another if desired. 


3. Renewal Offer} Pitner ote sear renevval, both sy | $1.20 


Subscribers who are paid some time ahead may take 


advantage of this special offer. 


Renewals will be advanced 


one full year from the present date of expiration. 


4 P é Off _ ba ay ne pee » a ae “toa — for a 
c on trial subscribers to ” Farmer at 
“ remium er the quia bles of 35c to January 1, 1915. 
Select Your Offer and Send Today 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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All good balers are profit makers because baling adds to the 
feeding value, reduces the storage room, and the labor of hand- 
ling the hay crop. To be sure of full baling profits, use the 


RUMELY BALING PRESS 


; The Rumely Press requires minimum power, for while it is 
one of the stoutest presses made, it has no cumbersome parts. 
Only a small crew is required with the Rumely because 
of its large feed opening, its automatic features and the con- 
venient arrangement of every part. Equipped with a self 
feeder, if you wish it. 
: Rumely balers are furnished in four sizes—bales from 14x 
¢ 18 to 17 x 22 inches. All are mounted on substantial steel trucks. 
Baler catalog HE46is interesting. Ask for it. 
We have other good machines for you. Advance Silage Cutters and 


Advance Husker-Shredders are unsurpassed. Every Rumely machine is 
backed by Rumely service—49 branches and 11,000 dealers. Supplies and 


parts on short notice. 
RUMELY LINES 
Cevssene Foostovs Gasine Gane Plows oy aes Engines yy Separators 
Seoane thagkees Clover Hallers Baling Presses _—_Lighting Plants 
RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago aes Illinois 
Des Mowmes, Ia. St. Louis, Mo. Lincoln, Neb. 
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The extra wear idee 
costs you no more jj / | 


Save money by buying the best work clothes. |".9 ro 
Over one million farmers insist on having { 3 . 


aa FINCK | 
> “DETROITSPECIAL” - 


EitherBibor |} 


SS. OVERAUS 


They are made of the heaviest New England denim, cut extra full 
and roomy, and made as well as the best Union garment makers can 
make them. There are twelve deen pockets inevery suit. $ — 5 
ers are broad, with a good length of real elastic, and don’t slip : 

A PAIR FREE, To the first man sending us the name of a mer- 
chant in a town where Finck’s “Detroit Special”’ Overalls are not 
now for sale, we will send a pair (size and style desired) of overalls 
free the moment we get the first order from that merchant. 

**Wear Like a Pig’s Nose’’ 


W. M. Fiack & Company, 1149 Gratiot Ave. e 
James L. Lez, Treasurer Detroit, Mich. 
Makers of the best tn overalls for over 25 years 
The “Pig's Nose” ticket is on every garment. 
Don’t buy unless you see it. 


é - £8 |i 
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, ee Build Your Crib High! 


i” . = ——_ And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 

. Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 
Save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
grain by_holding out for highest. prices. With a 
Schroeder Elevator built right into handles 





4 = 
==4 all the ~ork easily in any 3 

— It’s w jer than any elevator made and will carry more grain. 
EF It’s buist right, down to the very bolts. And you can useit any- 





your crib one man 














——— 
where in very order. 


Fem os nancse SCHROEDER te vere erate 


Spt eenhenenenmyrtinenrnecntty mann, Bineaenamony 
Up-to-date crib plans with detailed a gy eee cost, mailed to you free. 
FREE BOOK G'rsDusige snd bireon Cots tony on : 
H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., Minier, Hl. 








505 BU. GRAIN BIN 
SUTLER'S SPECIAL (961.90 
CORRUGATED METAL—SAT AND FIRE PROOF 


The best metal grain bin for the price in the world. Defies 
competition. We make all styles. This is not our highest grade 
bin, but is splendid value. Keeps grain in perfect condition. Large door 
and other features. Ask for prices of different kinds and grades, also valu- 
able circular giving opinions of experts on storing grain for high prices. 


BUTLER MFS. CO., 1213 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Hessian Fly 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please advise me how to fight Hes- 
sian fly in my wheat fields. I have a 
field that has them in the maggot form 
that is now in the stubble. The flies 
do not seem to hurt the wheat this 
year. Is there any danger of Hessian 
flies getting in wheat sown on this 
ground another year?” 

Hessian fly is causing more and 
more trouble every year over the corn 
belt, and especially in districts where 
wheat is sown year after year on the 
same land. 

There are two broods of Hessian 
flies every year. The flaxseed or rest- 
ing stage of the spring brood is at 
present dormant in wheat stubble, be- 
ing found for the most part at the first 
joints between the leaf sheath and the 
stalk. In late August or early Septem- 
ber these small brown flaxseeds will 
change into small black flies, looking 
something like a very small mosquito. 
These flies lay their eggs on the 
leaves of the winter wheat; the eggs 
hatch into small white maggots, which 
burrow their way into the base of the 
plant between the leaf sheath. They 
suck the plant juices during the fall 
and early winter. During the winter 
they change to the flaxseed or resting 
stage and are ready to come out in the 
spring in the form of flies, to lay more 
eggs, to make more maggots to dam- 
age the crop in the spring. The great- 
est damage, however, seems to be in 
the fall. Fields infested with Hessian 
fly seem to winter kill more readily. 

The thing to do with wheat stubble 
infested with Hessian fly flaxseed is 
to plow it under or burn it off. The 
sooner this is done. the better, for in 
a very short time the flaxseeds will be 
changed into flies. 

ashe presence of the flaxseeds in the 
stubble can be easily determined. Pull 
up a number of stalks and examine 
carefully at the joints between the 
leaf sheaths and the stalks. When in 
the resting stage the Hessian fly looks 
much ‘like an ordinary flaxseed, al- 
though it is not so flat. 





When to Dig Potatoes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have an acre or two of Early 
Ohio potatoes which are now ripe, 
and which I think ought to be dug. 
Several of my neighbors say that po- 
tatoes will rot if dug now. I know 
from experience last year that if we 
have a good rain they will grow in the 
ground and rot there. When should I 
dig my potatoes?” 

If potatoes are to be stored for use 
during the winter, it is generally a 
good policy to leave them in the 
ground until about the middle of Oc- 
tober. If the ground is wet, however, 
and the potatoes show signs of begin- 
ning to grow, they should be dug as 
soon as the soil dries. If potatoes 
must be dug during the summer, they 
should be dug when the soil is fairly 
dry, and then picked up at once and 
stored in a cool place. 


When to Cut Corn for Fodder 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The corn in this part of the coun- 
try is beginning to dry up, and looks 
as though it were ready to cut for fod- 
der. Will it be all right to cut it now, 
or should it stand for some time long- 
er? if it stands, will not the leaves 
fall off and be lost?” 

We would begin to cut corn for fod- 
der when the lower four or five leaves 
have dried up. Fodder which is al- 
lowed to get drier than this will have 
a larger proportion of its nutriment in 
the ear, but the leaves and stalks will 
not be nearly so palatable. Everything 
considered, we favor cutting fodder be- 
fore or as soon as the bottom four or 
five leaves have dried up. If the ears 
are well dented, so much the better. 








A bill has been introduced in con- 
gress to appropriate the sum of $25.,- 
000,000 to be used in purchasing ships 
for American commerce. The war has 


for a time at least put an end to the | 
commerce of Germany and Great Brit- | 
ain with South America, and it is be- | 
lieved that prompt action on the part ; 
of the United States will result in se- | 


curing for us a foothold inthe trade 
of those countries which we have here- 
tofore been nnable to secure on ac- 
count of lack of ships. The time seems 
favorable for the re-establishment of 
an American merchant marine. 
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Do You Want to Know 
How to Save $50 to $100? 


Now is the time—right 

in the midst of these sum- 
mer days—to get in right on 
your whole year's supply of 
coal It won't take much of 
your time to find out. Drop us a 
postal card. ts show you an 
amazingly simple way to save a lot of 
money. It's simple. Farmers all over 
America are taking advantage of the 
chance we want to prt up to yon. And 
right now every day saved means a better 
Proposition to you. 


TEGUMSEH COAL 


is guaranteed to develop 13,400 B.T.U.’s 
to the pound. Only 9% ash and 9% mois- 
ture. That means clean, free burning, 
Clinkeriess coal It means better coal 
than you have been buying at about haif 
the price. 


From the Mine Direct 


That's the reason. And the reason why 
we want you to write nowis that prices go 
up September ist. We want you to write 
now. Don’t put it off. Just say on a post 
card “Send me your Direct from-Mine 
Coal-Offer.” Address 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL CO. 
1902 McCormick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 






























Book Tells 
You How To 


MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears {t out. Cut down fric- § 
tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 

repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Grease, Ne. 677 and other Dixon 
Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
gtaphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heating, nolee and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
car. Write today for the book, “‘Lubri- 
cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
® best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


\ Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
the 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 








Hay Barn Roofing 


Samples FREE! 

Keeps hay and grain / 
dry and free from 
Moid. Heavtiy 7 Yj 

i 

FREE 
Cut to fit any 
shape root 4 Y, 

a 
/ 


@ur Factory Prices 

Save Xou Roofing Noney 
Get it for less and have everiasting roof. 

Samples and complete roofing catalog. Also 

special catalog on galvanized cupolas, c3r- 

ages,etc. Write today. 

Steel & sStampi 


Works 
5108. W. 24 St., Des ia. 





4, with either steel or wood 
wheels, We have 2 free 








Please mention this paper when writing 
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Preventing Smut in Winter 
heat 


An lowa correspondent writes: 


“| had twenty acres of macaroni 
wheat this season that was affected 
with wheat scab, and I am informed 
py the professors at Ames that this 
disease is carried over in the seed 
and soil. I would like to know if it 
would be advisable to sow fall wheat 
on this ground. If it would not be ad- 
visable, would the scab affect the oats? 
is there any method of treating the 
wheat to get rid of the scab?” 


Our correspondent surely means 
smut. There are two kinds of smut 
in wheat, a common kind which is 
easy to control, and a rarer kind that 
is difficult to control. The common 
kind of wheat smut is known as stink- 
ing smut or bunt. This smut causes 
the affected’ wheat kernels to enlarge. 
When such an enlarged kernel is brok- 
en, it may be seen that the inside of 
the kernel is not wheat at all, but a 
punch of smut. The other kind of 
wheat smut which is hard to control 
is known as loose smut. This com- 
pletely destroys the affected kernels 
several weeks before they are ripe, 
and the smut powder blows over the 
field. infesting healthy kernels before 
threshing time. This kind of smut is 
not common, but is very hard to con- 
trol when it once gets a start. 

The common smut or stinking smut 
is quite easily controlled by soaking 
seed wheat for twenty minutes in a 
solution made by dissolving one pound 
of formaldehyde in forty-five gallons 
of water. While the wheat is. being 
soaked in the formaldehyde solution, 
the smutty kernels which float to the 
top should be skimmed off. The grain 
should be sown soon after treatment, 
allowance being made for the swelling 
of the seeds. In Ontario, Canada, 
where they grow considerable winter 
wheat, and are much troubled with 
this kind of smut, they treated some 
winter wheat in exactly this way for 
five years. Part of their winter wheat 
they left untreated, and part they 
treated by the sprinkling method with 
formaldehyde. As an average of the 
five years, the untreated winter wheat 
yielded 38 bushels per acre, while that 
soaked in formaldehyde yielded at the 
average rate of 43.3 bushels per acre. 
That sprinkled with formaldehyde 
yielded only 36.3. bushels per acre. 

Smut spreads somewhat through the 
soil as well as through the seed; and 
sometimes when a threshing machine 
stands in the wheat field and the land 
is put into wheat the’ following year, 
it can be noticed just where the. ma- 
chine stood, because at that spot will 
be a patch of wheat completely in- 
fested with smut. Nevertheless smut 
is for the most part spread through 
the seed, and our correspondent need 
not fear to put. wheat again on this 
land provided he has clean seed or 
seed treated thoroughly with formal- 
dehyde. 

Wheat affected with loose smut may 
be treated by a hot water method, but 
this is so complicated that we do not 
care to describe it at this time. It is 
really not practical for the average 
farmer. Anyone who wishes to study 
into it, however, may learn all. about 
it by sending to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
t sie asking for Farmers’ , Bulletin 
0. OVE. 


ane kind of wheat smut affects 
Oats. ; 


The Silo and the Landlord 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

_ Will it pay a landlord to build a 
Silo if he has no share in the stock?” 

Looking at this problem in a large 
way, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it will certainly pay a landlord to 
build a silo even for a tenant in whose 
Stock he has no share. The silo un- 
doubtedly stimulates the keeping of 
More stock. It is roughly estimated 
that the average silo doubles the stock 
Supporting power of the ordinary 
farm. It would also, therefore, en- 
courage the feeding of more grain at 
home, and possibly the purchasing of 
£Tain from the adjoining farms, the re- 
sult being the doubling of manure. 

For the purpose of illustration, let 
us take a concrete case. Suppose on 
& given farm without a silo, the equiv- 
alent of twenty head of 1,000-p-und 
Cows have been kept, whereas after a 
Silo hes been built, the equivalent of 
-t 1,000-pound cows will be kept. 
oughly estimated, the manure pro- 








duced by twenty cows should be 400 
tons a year, and from forty cows, 800 
tons. The advantage to the landlord 
in this case would be the 400 tons of 
manure with which his land would not 
otherwise have been enriched. Under 
ordinary corn belt conditions, a ton of 
manure has a crop producing power, 
when applied to the soil, of about $1. 
In this case a landlord would be re- 
paid for building a silo every few 
years, even though he owned no stock. 


But really the answer to our corre- 
spondent’s problem depends altogeth- 
er on local conditions. On many soils 
manure does not have a crop produc- 
ing power of $1 a ton. Some lend- 
lords do not regard their farms as per- 
manent investments, and naturally do 
not care particularly about keeping up 
soil fertility. Nevertheless it will pay 
the broad-gauged landlord to build a 
silo for his tenant even though he has 





no share in the stock. If he keeps his 
farm, it will insure him a higher state 
of soil fertility. If his tenant leaveg, 
it should enable him to secure a high- 
er class tenant than if he had no silo. 
If he sells the farm, he should be able 
to get full value out of the silo. 





When to Turn the Hogs in 
On Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a small field of corn which 
I seeded with rape the last time I cul- 
tivated it. I would like to know when 
to turn the hogs in. This field was an 
old pasture, and the corn is pretty 
good, but the rape is small, because 
of the drouth and the thickness of the 
corn.” 

Unless there is some special reason 
for turning in earlier, it is best to wait 





until the corn is well dented before 
turning in the hogs. The condition of 
the rape need not enter into the calcu- 
lation. . For a week or two before our 
correspondent turns in his hogs, we 
suggest that he cut some of the corn 
and throw it over the fence to them, 
so that they can gradually get used to 
green corn. On the average farm, 
where hogging down corn is followed, 
hogs are turned in along about the 
second week in September. The sea- 
son will cause this date to vary from 
year to year. 





One of the effects of the European 
war should be to strengthen the de- 
mand for horses from the United 
States, and if the war should continue 
for any length of time, as it now ap- 
pears likely that it will, large numbers 
of our horses will probably be in de- 
mand for export purposes. 
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No War Prices 


On Goodyear Tires. All advances—due to doubled cost of 
rubber—were withdrawn on August 19th. This applies to 
dealers and consumers. 

We have secured from abroad sufficient rubber at former 
prices to warrant this announcement. Goodyeer prices are now 
everywhere the same as they were before the war. 














The tires which rule in Tiredom now are 
Goodyear tires—by long odds. 


these the sturdiest tires. 


clusive features. 


chief cause of blow-outs. 








anti-skids. 


run like a plain tread. 


Toronto, Canada 
and Ag 


Ree 4. 
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pletely wipe out rim-cutting. 
Our “On-Air” cure. 
process costs us $1,500 daily, but it ends the 


After men have used four millions of 
them, they lead in prestige and in sales. 

The only reason is that motorists—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—have proved 


They use them and 


tell other men to use them. 


| Where They Excel 


Back of that super-service lie four ex- 
They are these: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
proved it the only satisfactory way to com- 


Our rubber rivets. By: a_ patent 
I method, hundreds of these are formed in each 
tire to combat tread separation. 
duce this risk sixty per cent. 
All-Weather treads—the matchless 
They are tough, double-thick and 
enduring. Resistless on wet roads with their 
deep, sharp grips; yet flat and smooth, so they 


Upper Class Tires 
How to Get Them 


These things make Goodyears the upper 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


in T03 Principal Cities 





Sturdier Tires 
In These Four Ways Excelling All the Rest 


No other maker employs them. 
And no other method combats one-of these 
troubles in an equally efhicient way. 


class tires. 


Time has 
features. 


This exclusive 


These things mean safety, sturdiness az 1 
strength. They mean maximum mileage and 
minimum trouble. ‘ : 

When one tire givés thém—and others 
don’t—you should get the tire that does. 

Any dealer will supply you if you say you 
want this tire. He will se!l it to you at a price 
impossible were it not for our mammoth output. 

It is up-to you. “ Note again these extra’ 
‘Then »ask some Goodyear user 
what it means to have such tires. 


Find out why Goodyear. ‘leads. 





They re- 





London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
ey ad nena 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 











Mexico City, Mexico 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was ——s by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 

and Homes are w d. name 
ae oe —- not be published. Address all imquir- 
tes and i to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wellsces’ » Des ‘Moines, lowa. 


Keeping Good Help 




















J During the farmer’s rush season, | taining considerable carbolic 


good help is hard to get, especially 
men who are not only good to work, 


but the morais of whom will not harm 
the children. A young man sought 
work for the summer in a busy neizgh- 
borhood. He left his first and second 
piace, but remained happily in the 
third, stating briefly that he found it 
a good place to work. 

“What makes it a good place io 
work?” he was asked, and his reply 
was: “This is a good place to work 
because the farmer treats his men 
white all the way through, and he is 
nice about the house.” 

A good sermon might be preached 
on the importance of the farmer being 
“nice about the house.” To be nice 
in this case implied,that the farmer 
came in cheerfully to his meals, that 
he did not scold his wife if the dinner 
was not on time, but turned in and 
helped her. The children did not run 
like frightened grabbits when they 
heard their father’s step; he greeted 
them cheerily and made merry with 
them. There was a wholesome, loving 
atmosphere in which the _ stranger 
basked happily. Nothing can be more 
depressing, can quicker take the in- 
spiration for work out of a man, than 
to be present in a family where the 
atmosphere is quarrelsome and meal- 
time is simply feeding-time. A _ self- 
respecting “hand” won't stay at such 
a place; he ought not to. 

Again, in some of the most pleasant 
families, there is a disregard for punc- 
tuality at meal times which deter- 
mines a good “hand” to leave. A work- 
ing man is a creature of habit—the 
meal habit. He requires substantial 
food at regular intervals. if work is 
pressing, and the meals are delayed 
from half to three-quarters of an hour 
each meal, a man gets not only irri- 
table but possibly dyspeptic. More 


than one good “hand” has been lost | 


to a busy farmer because he had to 
wait for breakfast. 

Again, the children are sometimes 
allowed to climb over the man when 
he comes in tired. Children are charm- 
ing at the proper time and place, but 
the offer to take them should come 
from the “hand.” Few men really en- 
joy a romp with even their own chil- 
dren until they are rested. It is often 
a tired father’s duty to take the baby 
while the tired mother goes on with 
her unfinished work, but it is good 
business policy, as well as kindlier, to 
let the help volunteer his services. 

We knew a very good man who left 
the farmer he was working for and 
took a place with a man who had the 
reputation of being strict. The man’s 
explanation was: “Jones is a mighty 
nice fellow to visit with, but he has 
ho management about his work. He'd 
put me at easy jobs that didn’t pay 
for doing. I suppose I ought not to 
kick so long as I got my pay, but for 
one thing 1 couidn’t bear to see work 
so mismanaged, and for another I was 
afraid I'd get so easy-going that I'd 
fall into bad habits and do my own 
work slack when I got on the farm I 
hope to buy some day. Sands keeps 
me hopping, but every lick of work 
counts, and when bedtime comes I can 
see I’ve accomplished something.” 

If the truth were known about the 


difficulty of keeping help in some io- | 


calities, the chances are that the real 
reason more than one farmer has lost 
a good “hand” has been either the 
home atmosphere or the irregularity 
of the meals. 





Fleas 


f A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I want to know what to do to get 
rid of fleas. They have gotten into 
our house and into our rugs. I have 
taken up the rugs and have cleaned 
them two or three times, but in a few 
days the fleas are as thick as ever.” 

The flea which generally causes 
trouble in this part of the country is 
the variety which troubles dogs and 
cats. When dogs or cats are allowed 
to run into the house, flea eggs drop 
ofi of them and hatch in a few days 





into very small, worm-like creatures 
that live in cracks or on the dust in 
rugs. After two or three weeks these 
worm-like creatures change to adult 
fleas. When dogs or cats are regu- 
larly running in the house, fleas rare- 
ly bother human beings, but when such 
pets are only in the house once in a 
while, the fleas may become very an- 
noying. 

The first step in getting rid of fleas 
is to wash the dog or cat with some 
good animal soap, preferably one 9 
acid. 


| After the animal is washed, it may be 





| 
} 


i 





| permitted to run through the infested 


house for a day in order that it may 
take up a fresh lot of fleas. Then it 
should be re-washed and the treatment 
repeated, the idea being to trap as 
many of. the fleas as possible. After 
this has been done, it is well to take 
up the rugs and wash the floors with 
gasoline or hot soapsuds. After a thor- 
ough job has been done, most of the 
fleas and the: worm-like creatures that 
are to become fleas, will be killed. It 
may be necessary, however, to repeat 
the treatment two or three times. It 
is wise to pay special attention to the 
cracks and the openings around the 
base-boards. 


Letter From Europe 


Wallaces’ Farmer has had rather per- 


war developments in 
fact that Miss 


daughter of Mr. 


sonal interests in 
owing to the 


Wallace, a 


Icurope, 
Josephine 


Henry Wallace, was in Germany at the 
time the trouble began, and Miss Anna- 
belle Wallace, a daughter of H. C. Wal- 
lace was in Switzerland. <A cable re- 
ceived from Miss Josephine Wallace on 
August 3d stated that she was in Frank- 
fort on the Main, Germany, and perfect- 
ly safe. No word has been received from 


her since that time. A letter has been 
received from Miss Annabelle Wallace, 
dated August 2d, at Luzerne, Switzerland, 
from which we make extracts as follows: 

“IT would give my best Florentine pur- 
chase to have the Register and Leader 
at hand right now. The foreigners are 
ahead of us in some things, but when it 
comes to daily newspapers give me our 
own every time. Here we are living right 
in the midst of the excitement, but T sus- 
pect that you people in Des Moines know 


more about the state of affairs here than 
we do. It seems almost incredible that 
so many, things can happen in so short a 
time. We heard practicall:; nothing in 


the nature of war talk until Friday night, 
July 3ist. That evening the papers were 
full of it, but no one seemed to think 
of it as an immediate affair except be- 
tween Servia and Austria-Hungary, and 
possibly Russia. 

“Yesterday morning we 
coach up the mountains. 
fectly beautiful drive, and we were all 
blithe and gay as could be. When we 
stopped for lunch, the driver was given 
a telegram ordering him to report the 
next day for service, and bring his horses 
with him. The poor fellow was terribly 
broker up about it. He said that in six 
months more he would have been exempt 
from military service. He cried when he 
bade us good-bye. Of course Switzerland 
is an absolutely neutral country, but they 
are ordering their entire army to gather 
at the border line to defend the frontier. 
We Were mighty fortunate to get down 
from the mountains when we did, for the 
government is taking all the horses for 
the cavalry, and we probably could not 
have gotten another coach for four or five 
days, and it is too cold up in the hills to 
be comfortable very long. At Meiringen 
we saw the horses being gathered, and 
down at the station the men were being 
mustered in. They had their service uni- 
forms on, knapsacks on their backs, and 
they were lined up while the roll was 
being called. The mothers and children 
were all there, to tell them good-bye, and 
it certainly gave one a terribly queer 
feeling, even though we knew that these 
men were only going to do guard duty, 
and probably would not see active serv- 
ice. They say that they are going to 
gather the whole army together, and in 
three or four tlays perhaps the greater 
part will be disbanded. 

“We reached Lucerne about six o'clock, 
over the Brunig railroad, said to be the 
prettiest railroad trip in the world. Every- 


started out to 
It was a per- 


body here seemed much excited. The 
proprietor, concierge, cook, porter, and 
all the waiters had to start for the front 


this morning. The head waiter is a Ger- 
man, and will probably have to go to- 
morrow. ‘The railroads are carrying tour- 
ists today and Monday: on Tuesday and 


Wednesday they will take no one except 
the army. 
“Monday, August 3d.—There seems ito 


be nothing in the way of new develop- 
ments today. We had hoped that when 
we got to the American Express Com- 
pany's office this morning that they would 
have something to tell us, but they seem 
to know no more than we. - Now that 
Russia and Germany are at war, we will 
probably not go to Germany at all, and 
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they say that Paris is in a state of revo- 
lution and the city on fire, and that all 
foreigners have been ordered away. We 
feel a little anxious about some members 
of our party who have gone there. The 
thing for us to do seems to be to stay 
right here in Lucerne. Of course, 
impossible to think of traveling in Ger- 
many or France, and at present there 
appears to be no way to get to England. 
Service between Dover and Calais has 
been stopped altogether because of mines 
in the channel, so that even if we could 
get to the coast we could probably not 
get across. Italy is still neutral, but we 
do not want to go back that way if we 
can avoid it. We are very comfortable 
here in Lucerne. In fact, I can not think 
of a pleasanter place to be tied up in. 
Our hotel is on the principal street near 
the square where the concerts are held. 
Our proprietor assures us that he can 
stay open indefinitely, and has enough 
provisions to last for months. By to- 
morrow nearly everyone in the hotel serv- 
ice will have gone to the front, but the 
chambermaids are acting as waitresses, 
and they still have seven course dinners. 
It certainly is a beautiful city, and we 
would be perfectly happy if it Were not 
for the excitement in Europe and the 
lack of money. Money affairs are in quite 
a bad state. It is impossible to get gold, 


or even silver. You can use express 
checks if they are just for the amount 
needed, but they will not give any change 


on checks. They will give only twenty 
dollars on a letier of credit, and that in 
Swiss money, which is perfectly good here 
but would be of no use anywhere else. 
They think, however, that in two or three 
days money will loosen up and that one 
can then get all that is needed. Just now 
it is as much as one’s life is worth to 
even get into the principal bank here, 
where the American Express Company is 
located, and on which nearly every letter 
of credit is drawn. They stay open only 
four hours a day, and conduct business 
as siowly as they possibly can during 
that time. People were lined up to such 
an extent that they nearly blockaded the 
streets, and every time the door was 
opened to let in two or three more, there 
was a struggle and fight for position 
worse than the state fair crowds used to 
do to get on a street car. Mr. Howell 
and Miss Perkins entered the fray, and 
got enough money to make us quite com- 
frotable. 

“The mayor has issued a proclamation 





it seems- 
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of hospitality to all foreigners. The lat- 
est rumor is that at the end of the week 
they will make up a train to take all 
Americans who wish to the coast and 
send them over to England in some way.” 





It is said that the Scotch farmer likes 
to have his neighbor thin his turnips for 
him; he leaves too many in the patch 
when he thins them himself. The same 
principle might well apply to the posses- 
sions of the housekeeper during house- 
cleaning time. The housekeeper hesitates 
to destroy anything which may come in 
handy in the next seven years; but the 
family, if turned loose on her belongings, 
would, like the Scotchman’s neighbor, 
thin out well However, thin as one 
will, there are many things about the 
house to be put away for the summer, 
and a list of articles and where they are 
to be found is a great help not only to 
the huosekeeper, but to the famliy as 
well; also a card on the lid of every chest, 
and on the door of every closet, giving 4 
complete list of the contents, is a time- 
saver. 


In case of fire, losses are much more 
easily adjusted with the insurance com- 
pany if a list of household furnishings is 
in existence. One lady, after experienc- 
ing a fire, and the difficulty of gettin€ 
a fair compensation from the insurance 
company, made a list of every article im 
the house, the time purchased, and the 
price paid. This she deposited with the 
rest of her valuable papers in a safety 
deposit vault, and advises everyone to 
follow the same practice. 


A poached egg does not taste good un- 
less it looks good. To poach an egg it 
ball shape, have a pan with three inches 
of boiling water, and stir rapidly. Wet 
a dish with a tablespoonful of cold water 
and break the egg in it, then while the 
water is whirling, drop the egg into the 
center of the pan. The reason poached 
eggs look mussy is bécause they are not 
poached in deep enough water. If sev- 
eral eggs are to be poached at a time, 
have four inches of boiling water in the 
pan. They will drop in better shape if 
broken on a plate wet with cold wat#. 
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The Great Commandments 
and the Scribes 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 6, 1914. Mark, 12: 
98-44. Printed, 28:34; 41:44.) 


“And one of the scribes came, and 
heard them questioning together, and 
knowing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, What commandment 
is the first of all? (29) Jesus answered, 
The first is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one: (30) And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. (31) The second is this, 
Thou shalt love ‘thy neighbor as thy- 
self. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these. (32) And 
the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, 
Teacher, thou hast well said that he 
is one; and there is none other than 
he: (33) and to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbor as himself, is much more 
than all whole burnt offerings and sac- 
rifices. (34) And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said unto 
him, Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of God. And no man after that 
durst ask him any question. 

“(41) And he sat down over against 
the treasury, and beheld how the mul- 
titude cast money into the treasury; 
and many that were rich cast in much. 
(42) And there came a poor widow, 
and she cast in two mites, which make 
a farthing. (43 And he called unto 
him his disciples, and said unto them, 
Verily, I say unto you, This poor wid- 
ow cast in more than all they that are 
casting into the treasury; (44) for 
they all did cast in of their superfluity, 
but she of her want did cast in all 
that she hath, even her living.” 

The scene is laid in the temple, and 
on the last day that Jesus taught in 
its courts. He had driven the graft- 
ers out of it. He had in the last les- 
son defined the relation between re- 
ligion and politics. He had foiled the 
purpose of the Sadducees to make His 
teaching and that of the Pharisees on 
the subject of the resurrection ridicu- 
lous. 

Pleased with His answer to their 
old enemies, the Sadducees, one of 
the scribes, probably after a confer- 
ence with the Pharisees, puts this 
question to Him: “What command- 
ment is the first of all?” Jesus re- 
plies in the well-known phrase with 
which every Israelite was familiar: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one.” The obligation of the 
individual to serve him with his whole 
heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his mind, and with all his strength, 
naturally follows. This, said He, is 
the first commandment. If you ask for 
a second, it is like unto it, namely, 
that you shall love your neighbor as 
yourself. 

If we really all acknowledge the 
Lord as our Father, as our Creator, 
then the relation which we sustain to 
each other is that of brethren, and if 
we be brethren to all mankind then we 
owe to each and every one the same 
Measure of love that we give to our- 
selves. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” On these two com- 
mandments, He replied, hang all the 
law and the prophets. This is the sub- 
Stance of Divine revelation. 

Being a candid, honest man, even if 
2 scribe, he replied, Master, Thou 
hast answered beautifully. It is true 
that there is one God and but one. It 
is true that the great duty of man is 
to love Him with supreme devotion 
and that love to his neighbor is of 
more value in the sight of God than all 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, or, as 
we should put it in these modern days, 
love to your neighbor is of more value 
_— church attendance and contribu- 
ions. 

And Jesus admired the man, and 
Said: You, at least, are not far from 
the kingdom of God. 

_It must have been very refreshing to 
the soul of the Master to find one 
scribe who was capable of compre- 
hending the real spirit and meaning 





of the Scriptures which it was His 
life work to expound, and by way of 
contrast, He in a lengthy discourse de- 
scribed the spirit and teachings of the 
scribes as a class. The thirty-eighth 
and fortieth verses, omitted from the 
lesson, are a very brief synopsis of 
this discourse, which is found in full 
in Matthew 23, and which was evident- 
ly delivered at the close of the day. 
After this final scorching denuncia- 
tion, Jesus left the temple, pronounc- 
ing it hereafter desolate, and never 
entered it again. Unless we have 
studied the scribe and Pharisee—for 
while all Pharisees were not scribes, 
the scribes were for the most part 
Pharisees—we are somewhat sur- 
prised at the extreme severity of this 
language, and therefore it is well, 
briefly, to sketch the rise and the gen- 
eral character of the scribe. 

The first of the scribes, and the best 
one, was Ezra, the scholar, who, on 
the return of the Israelites from Baby- 
lon became the editor, as we should 
say, of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
It is to his scholarship, under Divine 
Providence, that we owe the Old Tes- 
tament in its present form. It was he 
who collected the manuscripts of Mo- 
ses and the prophets, then extant in 
Babylon and Judea, passed upon their 
genuineness and authenticity and gave 
us the Hebrew Bible with the excep- 
tion of the three prophets which sur- 
vived him. 

When the prophetic order ceased 
and there were no longer any fresh 
revelations of the Divine will, the 
scribes became the copyists and nat- 
urally the interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures. They were honored for their 
scholarship, their knowledge of the 
sacred language, now no _  4Ilonger 
spoken in its purity, and hence were 
held in the highest esteem by the 
common people of a nation which was 
intensely religious. We do not know 
how we could better describe the esti- 
mation in which the scribe was held 
at that time than as a combination of 
the higher priesthood in the Catholic 
churches and the doctor of divinity or 
the professor of theology in the Pro- 
testant. He was aver a welcome vis- 
itor in the homes of the wealthy. He 
was given the chief place at every 
feast, was the honored person in ev- 
ery gathering. The common people 
always made way for him as a learned 
and holy man. He had imbibed the 
commentator’s vice, whether interpret- 
ing the law or the gospel, of exalting 
the letter to the neglect of the spirit 
or the great underlying principles. 
Like the modern lawyer, he attached 
very great importance .to precedents, 
forgetting the spirit, intent, and rea- 
son of the law. Naturally—for human 
nature is much the same in all ages— 
he abused the confidence of the people 
and became, to use a modern phrase, 
a “grafter.” In the twenty-third chap- 
ter of Matthew, Jesus denounces the 
scribes for further perversions of the 
truth, not merely by a too literal and 
mechanical interpretation of the law, 
but by the exaltation of the traditions 
of the fathers above the letter of Di- 
vine revelation, “teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.” He 
charges them with making interpreta- 
tions without any warrant that were 
excedingly burdensome on the people, 
with self-seeking, and a great desire 
to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi, or, 
in our modern phrase, Doctor, Doctor. 
He charges them with perverting the 
true spirit and intent of the law, thus 
shutting the common people out of the 
kingdom; furthermore, in oppressing 
the people in the matter of the settle- 
ment of estates, “devouring widows’ 
houses,” and then covering it all over 
with the odor of sanctimonious pro- 
fessions, of very strict living, in 
which they have been imitated by 
some of the modern bankers who have 
robbed confiding depositors of mil- 
lions. He charges them with pervert- 
ing the law with regard to oaths. He 
charges them with devising fraudulent 
oaths and combining outward sancti- 
moniousness with inward wickedness; 
and, while honoring the ancient proph- 
ets, opposing everything which the an- 
cient prophets taught. And His accu- 
sation of them was just. He therefore 





visits upon the whole ruling class the 
most severe condemnation. 

We therefore can readily see how re- 
freshing it must have been when He 
found one scribe who was not such a 
bondman to the letter but could see 
that, after all, the whole teaching of 
Moses and the prophets could be 
summed up in two brief sentences— 
the supreme devotion of the will to the 
God over all, our Father in heaven, 
and love to every human being who 
bears the Divine image; in other 
words, who believes sincerely in the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

These, as above stated, were the last 
words of Jesus in the temple proper. 
Apparently He passed out through the 
court of the women into the court of 
the Gentiles, and there gave utter- 
ance to those remarkable words which 
follow His interview with the Greeks. 
(John, 12:20-32.) 

it must have been somewhat earlier 


_in the day, probably after He had an- 


swered the Pharisees with reference 
to the resurrection, that Jesus left 
them disputing on the porch, and took 
a position where He could view the 
crowds .that were passing through 
what is known as the court of the 
women. Although the topography of 
the temple, and especially this part of 
it, is indistinct, we know that under 
the colonnade which surrounded the 
court of the women and provided room 
enough for more than 15,000 worship- 
pers, provision was made for receiving 
religious and charitable contributions. 
Along this colonnade were thirteen 
trumpet shaped boxes bearing an in- 
scription marking the object for which 
the voluntary contribution was made, 
Jesus apparently watched those who 
made contributions. Some who were 
large givers coming with much osten- 
tation and cast in much; others com- 
ing with a feeling of shamefacedness 
that they had so little to contribute, 
east in little. The Jews in Christ's 
day were very large contributors to 
benevolent purposes, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the temple 
treasury was found by Pompey to con- 
tain, after having lavishiy defrayed 
every possible expenditure, two and a 
half millions of dollars in cash and 
precious vessels to the value of nearly 
ten millions. -As Jesus sat there and 
watched the worshippers, He noticed 
one poor, lone widow, having every 
appearance of a pauper, who held in 
her hand the smallest contribution, 
two perutahs, which together had the 
value of one-fourth part of our cent. 
It was ali that she had, all that she 
had been able to save ‘of her small in- 
come. And as Jesus saw this lone 
woman drop in this pitiful sum, and 
contrasted it with the vast amounts 
that the rich were ostentatiously put- 
ting in, He called His disciples and 
said, I say unto you, this poor widow 
has cast in more than all these rich 
people are casting in. They have it to 
spare; it involves no sacrifice; but 
this woman has made the greatest 
sacrifice possible, for she has given all 
she had. She never saw Him. Jesus 
said nothing to her; but this self- 
denying sacrifice has ever remained 
in the church like the perfume of 
Mary’s alabaster that filled the house. 
A contribution for benevolent pur- 
poses has two distinct objects: First, 
it is an act of worship, and the value 
of the contribution in this point of 
view is not in its amount, whether it is 
a quarter of a cent or ten thousand 
dollars. The measure of its value is 
the degree of sacrifice involved. This 
is quite different from the secondary 
object of the contrftbution—the exten- 
sion of the Lord’s work. Here quan- 
tity counts, but as far as its effects 
are concerned on the individual, it is 
not the quantity, but the sacrifice, a 
lesson which the church in all ages 
would do well to remember. 





Reading the account of a florist’s 
picnic we noted among the list of 
prize winners: “Largest family at the 
outing, Mr. and Mrs. Blank and five 
children.” 

It is a capital idea to encourage the 
bringing out of the entire family. 
Fathers’ clubs, mothers’ clubs, boys’ 


and girls’ clubs are all right, but occa- ‘ 


sion should be made for bringing fam- 
ilies together, for getting acquainted 
with the new babies, and showing off 
the son or daughter just returned 
from college. Let the fathers take 
care of the babies while the mothers 
get the dinners, and have the young 
foiks do the serving. 
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To be part of the life of a 
large university. 

To hear many world’s artists 
in concert, oratorio and opera. 

To have advantageof study 
in the colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Bible, Law or Education. 

To combine Music and 
Education in preparation to 
teach. 

To combine Music and the 
home life with a course in 
Domestic Science or in Draw- 
ing and Painting. - 


Drake University 


LIBERAL ARTS 
BIBLE 
LAW 
MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
DRAMATIC ART 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Thirty-Third Years Begins 
Sept. 21, 1914 


For catalog address 


HILL M. BELL, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Be An Auto Expert 


and get $100 to$150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than men can be trained. Equip yourself as expert 
mechanic or for entering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is the largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in auto machine shops, many makes of 
autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
2844 North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 











QUNG MEN WANTED 


To Become Experts. 
Chanfieers and Mechanics get 
$75 to $150 per month. Equip 
yourself for a pay- ing positron or get 
into business for yourself Largest, 


best school’ New building, big machine shops. - All types of 
Autos. Electricstarting and lighting systems. Free catalogue. 


American Auto College, 193 Auto Blig., Omaha, Neb. 

and Railroad Agents 
Telegraph Operators will soom be in greater de- 
mand, Learn now and be ready. Write HicHLAND 
Park CoLirex, Dept. T, Des Motnes. 
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F ure. 
Keeps stock heal- 
thy and prevents 

grain from moulding. Special sys- 

tem sucks out the foulair. Rain J 

and snow proof. Birds can’t nest 

init. Hig rade galvanized 


steel with gold leaf vane. 
painting or repairs. 


that the Queen is the best 
Cupola ever made either for 
looks or service. The Queen 
isnot an experiment; used 
for 15 years, giving satis- 
faction to thousands of 
farmers. Try it before 

you decide. 

Barn Ventilation Free. 
Worth money to you. 
QUEEN CUPOLA Co. 
g20Peck St.,Cresco, la. 





° 

Make it absolutely proof against rats 

mice, birds, mould, fire an‘ thieves, 

and ‘command the highest marke 
price by putting it ina 


FREELAND PERFORATED CRIE 
s ceniaeneieeinentemee tian 


eee 
Thoroughly ventilated, corn can 
be cribbed earlier and it will cure? 
perfectly. Made of pe rforate d, gal- 
-d sheet steel, 
sstructivle. Can be 
where; es aaty erected. 
circular an square shape Writes 
today for FREE il); poteeiad catalog. 
THE PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 
210 Pioneer St., M 





BELLEVILLE 
SHOCKMOVER 





Will load, haul and reset from one to six corn 
shocks, weighing from 1600 to 2400 pounds to the 
Joad; will take two minut s time per shock. 
Guaranteed to load any shock or pile of corn fod- 
der, no matter in what shape it is, whether stand- 
ing or flat on the ground. We guarantee satis- 
faction or ref the money. Write for particu- 
lars. Costs little. Saves a lot. 


Bellevilie Shockmover Co., Dept. K, Belleville, It. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, oe 
scribing the most wonderful va troduced i 





known and semen ee yee ws — nters. - 
ed bi te Red, oth eties and Mammoth 3 White 
Large stock ‘Alfalfa, —s and all Grass Seed. 


Write for circular, free samples, special low prices 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 194 Clarinda, lowa 


53 BU.WHEAT PER ACRE 


We have just harvested our 
Mharkofand Funk's Turkey Hed W heat, 
highest yielding varieties. 

We handle 
Alfalfa. Clover, Timothy and Millet Seed. 
Send to us for prices and samples. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
1508 W. Washington $t., Bloomington, Wa. 


Now is the a a get ready to yh alfalfa. July and 
a months. Get our book, Alfalfa, The Wonder 
Pp, Free. Full information on how to pane pen | 
row a — to prepare the ground, protect and 
net on $1,000 en acre. Also tells shout 
WIT RAGING the famous inoculator. Write today. 
Gatioway Bros.-Bowman Co., 225 Galloway 


CHOLCE HIGH YIELDING 


Turkey Red Winter Wheat 


Also timothy and clover seed—a!! new stock 
and suitable for fall seeding. Write for samples 
and prices. 

FRED MecCULLOCH, 
lowa 404 Winter Wheat at $1.50 Per Bushel 
lowa 103 Oats at $2.00 Per Bushel 

Taese varieties were bred by L. C. Burnett of the 
Iowa State College and have stood at the head of all 
varieties. As there are but a few of the lowa 103 oats 
better send your order early. 


RAW F. BENNETT. R. 2. 
Machine run at 85c per bushel. 


Seed Rye Order early while stock lasts. 


N. M. LEONARD, Waukee. Iowa 


Turkey Red Winter Wheat 


Yield this year 45 bu. per acre, very hardy. Price 
e: 24 J bu. recleaned, bags extra. 
- EDWARDS, Williamsburg, lowa 


ALFALFA : GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 

- JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 
RECLEANED NEW TIMOTHY SEED 


€3.50 per bu. delivered. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, m 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














We talk here 








Corn Prospects 


The first of July prospects were for 
corn crop. The United 
States government predicted that 
Iowa would have an average yield of 
forty bushels per acre, Illinois thirty- 
six. Kansas and Nebraska crops were 
looking unusually well. The second 
week in July the men who make their 
living by buying and selling corn on 
the Chicago Board of Trade were bet- 


| ting that in December corn would sell 





, lowa showed great 


| to 71 cents a bushel. 


cents a bushel. Then the 
began to get worse, and corn 
went up. Until the 21st of July, prices 
advanced rather slowly, but by that 
time the drouth seemed to be very 
severe over a large part of the corn 
belt. Prices were around 60 cents 
when the big war came on, then they 
jumped to 62 cents, and then to 65 
cents. For three days the speculators 
seemed to have forgotten all about 
the weather, and thought only about 
the war. Then they began to get un- 
easy and to think that 
had put too much 
conditions. Moreover, while they had 
been carried away by the excitement 
of the prospects of war in Europe, 
they had not noticed that there had 
been some good rains. And so it was 
that the market suddenly came back 
two or three cents. Then December 
corn, the ist of August, could be 
bought for as low as 60 cents. Then 
the traders found that the rains after 
all hadn’t amounted to a great deal, 
and war conditions were becoming 
more serious, and reports from Mis- 
souri, southern Illinois and southern 
damage to the 
crop. Prices went up in a couple of 
days to 68 cents. And then the Uni- 
ted States government made its esti- 
mates for August Ist, which showed 
that the crops this year would not be 
very much better than those of last 
year. As a result, corn jumped up 
Some of the 


for 54 
drouth 


' traders then began to think that the 


price was too high again, and down it 
came to 65 cents. Tnree hot days with 
hot winds came, and the price was up 
again as high as 71 cents. 

It is a pity that more farmers do 


' not study how corn prices go up and 


| down on 


the Chicago market. The 
speculator who buys and sells corn for 
a living, studies the corn crop dur- 


ing July and August with a thousand | 





traders of the Chicago Board of Trade | lemons or oranges, chopped fine, three 


do not appreciate how badly hurt the 
corn really is. I would not be at all 
surprised, unless we get some unusu- 
ally good rains during the next week 
or two, to see corn selling for 80 or 85 
cents on the Chicago market this fall 
and winter, and for 75 or 80 cents on 
the farms, and in some localities for 
as much as 85 cents. 

Corn will certainly be high this fall. 
It may not be as high as my estimates, 
or it may be higher; but all indica- 
tions point to it being fully as high as 
last winter. If corn is high, what dif- 
ference does that make to the aver- 
age farm boy? More than anything 
else, it gives him a chance to think 
over what he would do if he were run- 
ning the farm. Perhaps he may find 
jt interesting to talk over with his 
father about the things which ought 
to be done. With corn so high, it will 
certainly pay to feed larger quantities 
of such feeds as tankage and oil meal 
to hogs. It will pay to feed more cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal to fattening 
steers than usual. It will be more 
worth while to feed oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal and bran to dairy cows. But 
I will not go into this matter any fur- 
ther just now. You know almost as 
well as I that corn is going to be high 
this fall. Suppose now that you talk 
it over with your father and neig 


| bors whenever you get a chance—the 


best thing to do when all probabilities 
are for high corn. I would be glad to 
hear from some of you as to what you 


| think would be the best thing to do 


perhaps they | 
emphasis on war | 





times as great care as the average | 


farmer. It is his business to know 
how badly the lack of rain has cut the 
yield in the different states. He must 
know when hot winds in Kansas are 
destroying the crops. 

What will the corn crop be this fall? 


| Perhaps you are living in a community 


| this year? 





in northwestern Iowa, where the corn 
is looking fine, and you can’t under- 
stand why it is that everyone is talk- 
ing about the hurt corn crop. But 
then you may be one of the boys liv- 
ing in southeastern Missouri, where 
the crop this year amounts to almost 
nothing. What will the corn crop be 
It will surely be a short 
one, and it seems to me that it will be 
shorter than most people think. 
During the months of May, June, 
July and August I have been keeping 
a record of 170 different places in the 
corn belt. Those of you who read the 
Boys’ Corner regularly will remember 
the system I gave you last spring of 
working out the corn yield from the 
rainfall. Judging from the rainfall, I 
have estimated the yield in Iowa this 
year at 28 to 30 bushels per acre; in 
Illinois at 23 bushels per acre; in In- 
diana, 26; in Kansas, 15; in Missouri, 
20 bushels, etc. When I added up my 
yields, I found that my total estimate 
for the United States was about 2,300,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 334,000,000 
bushels less than the government es- 
timated August Ist. Now the traders 
seem to think that a crop of 2,634,000,- 
000 bushels. justifies a price of 71 


cents. A hundred million bushels more 
or less than the average year makes a 
difference of four or five cents. 
write now, 


As I 
it seems to me that the 





at this time of year when the indica- 
tions are for high corn in the fall. 





Poisoning Grasshoppers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last summer Kansas had an unusual 
outbreak of grasshoppers. In places 
hundreds of hoppers to the square yard 


devastated every vestige of green, 
leaving the ground bare of plant 
growth as they passed. In fighting 
this invading army, poisoned bran fla- 
vored with lemons and oranges was 
found most successful, and was used 
to the extent of two million pounds. 
This practical test of a remedy of 
which a single application destroyed 
three-fourths of the grasshoppers 
showed it to be more beneficial than 
anything heretofore devised. 

The Kansas formula prescribes the 
following: First take one pound of 
Paris green and twenty pounds of 
bran; mix thoroughly in a wash-tub 
while dry. Then, second, stir in the 
following, well mixed: Two or three 





pints of cheap syrup, three and a hait 
gallons of water. The fruit juice may 
be squeezed in the water and the ring 
and pulp run through an ordinary meat 
chopper. 

While the usual poisoned bran mash 
is eaten by grasshoppers, the lemon 
or orange bait greatly increases its at- 
tractiveness. Grasshoppers will leave 
succulent green corn or alfalfa for the 
bait, and will be attracted from a dis. 
tance of fifty feet. It is claimed that 
lemons are more efficient than or. 
anges. In a test where 4,000 grags- 
hoppers were actually counted as they 
visited a series of different baits, jt 
was found that lemons attracted over 
50 per cent more thtan where oranges, 
vinegar, stale beer or anise oil were 
used. Im fact, in this instance, plain 
bran or plain syrup proved to be 
slightly better than when flavored 
with the latter substances. 

The poisoned bran serves best when 
sown broadcast very early in the 
morning, as the grasshoppers are then 
more eager for food, and, the mash 
then retains its moisture longer. When 
dried it no longer attracts the grass- 
hoppers. From five to ten pounds of 
the wet mash is sufficient to the acre, 
but it is best to apply it here and there 
to the worst infested areas. After a 
few days the poison may be again dis- 
tributed if deemed necessary. Grass- 
hoppers are slow to die, but after once 
feeding on the poisoned bran will be 
almost sure to succumb in three or 
four days. 

In this campaign against the grass- 
hopper, the county commissioners of 
western Kansas distributed at county 
expense nearly 700 tons of poisoned 
bran, allotting 200 pounds to each 
farmer. In two days after the treat- 
ment made on “grasshopper day,” the 
ground was covered with dead grass- 
hoppers, and at the ena of what was 
considered to be the worst grasshop- 
per year in Kansas history, there were 
fewer living’ grasshoppers than there 
had been for many years. Such whole- 
sale destruction of insects gives not 
only immediate benefit, but its effects 
will be apparent for several years to 
come. 

A. L. MELANDER. 

Washington Experiment Station. 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlowdown 


steel wheel tc Handy Wagons 


wagon 
saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. ~ Spokes 
n't loosen — wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write tor free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Al, 































See Tower’s New Cultivator at 
the lowa State Fair 


August 26th to September 4th. You will be interested. 


Make 


our exhibit in east end of the new Machinery Hall your head- 


quarters. 
tivating. 
interest you. 


We want to talk with you about cultivators and cul- 
We know you can interest us. 
Look us up. 


J.D. TOWER & SONS CO., 


We believe we can 
Yours for more and better corn. 


Mendota, Illinois 


“The Original Surface Cultivator People’”- 














SELL ME TIMOTHY 


or return them. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers in Minn., 


No dockage. I pay more 
money. I pay the freight 
and all shipping ex- 
penses and buy your bags 
lowa, So. Dak., and wherever Timothy is grown. 


Also want Clover, Aleyke, and Timothy mixed with Alsyke or Red Top. Get my bid before selling—it wil! 


pay you. 
BURTON ADAMS, Pres., 


Free sample packets on request. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY. 


Deeorah, Iowa 

















Des Moines Daily News. 
Des Moines Evening Tribune 
Des Moines Daily Capital 
Omaha Daily Bee . 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Renewal | year 
from your pres- 
ent date, and 





Keep Posted On The European War 
Special Short-Time Rates on Leading Dailies 


Des Moines Register and Leader 


Kansas City Daily and Sunday Journal ; 75 


If you are already a subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer, you can 
take advantage of a special combination rate, as follows: 


Register and Leader to Jan. |, I915 . 
Des Moines Daily News to Jan. 
Des Moines Evening Tribune to ~ 1, 1915 
Des Moines Daily Capital to Jan. |, . 
Omaha Daily Bee to Jan. 1, 1915. . -- ‘kS 
Kansas City Daily and Sunday Journal . 


Address All Orders te WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 





Alone toe With Wallaces’ Farmer 

Jan. 1, 1915 Both to Jan. 1, 1915 
. $1.25. $1.60 
75 1.00 
F 75 1.00 
2 Bs 1.00 
1.00 1.25 
1.00 


= $2.29 
LI9 cS 
1.65 
1915 < 


1.60 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


a Profitable Fattening of 
Poultry 


An eastern man is making big mon- 
ey by buying poultry on the open mar- 
ket and from farmers, feeding it for 
two weeks, and then reselling it at 
market prices. He does not raise any 
put simply buys and fattens. Few 
farmers make any effort to fatten the 
poultry before selling it. This man we 
speak of takes advantage of this fact, 
and he is pocketing a large part of 
the profit which really ought to go to 
the farmers. 

This man uses a fattening feed rec- 
ommended by the Pennsylvania State 
Coliege, and he buys everything ex- 
cept the skim-milk. The feed con- 
sists of sixty pounds of cornmeal and 
forty pounds of bran. When he has 
the milk, he uses a pound and a haif 
with each pound of the grain mixture. 
When he does not have it, water is 
used for making the mixture semi- 
liquid in form, and five per cent of 
beet scrap is substituted for the milk. 
Sour skim-milk is used in preference 
to sweet, as fowls like it better and 
will eat more of the grain. 

Feeding is done only twice daily, and 
the birds are given all they will eat 
up clean in fifteen minutes. They are 
confined in crates, about six birds be- 
ing kept in each crate, and are fed in 
troughs. This feeder says he prefers 
yellow cornmeal to the white, as it 
gives the fowls a finer colored flesh. 
The fattening mixture costs him an 
average of about $1.70 per hundred 
pounds on the open market. 

He gets his greatest gains when he 
feeds for only two weeks. In one ex- 
periment, sixty general purpose cock- 
erels were used. They weighed 131.5 
pounds to start with, and they cost 
$24.33, being bought for 18.5 cents a 
pound. At the end of two weeks they 
had gained 76 pounds, and had con- 
sumed 289 pounds of food, which cost 
$3.87. It had taken three pounds of 
food for each pound of gain, and the 
gain had cost five cents a pound. The 
value of the gain on the sixty cock- 
erels during the two weeks was $9.17. 
This is over and above the food cost, 
and when the market price was fig- 
ured at 18 cents a pound, half a cent 
cheaper than he had bought them for 
in the first place. 

The cockerels were fed the: third 
week, but it did not pay. During this 
week they consumed 104 pounds of 
mixed feed and they gained in weight 
Slightly less than 13 pounds. It took 
over eight pounds of food for a pound 
of gain, and each pound of gein cost 
nearly 14 cents, as compared with 5 
cents during the first two weeks. The 
value of the gain over food cost was 
only 53 cents more than the gain at the 
end of the two weeks period. The 
birds consumed nearly as much food 
the third week as they did either of 
the first two weeks, but only gained 
13. pounds, while they gained 38 
pounds each week previous to this. 

The following table gives a sum- 
mary for the sixty five-weeks-old cock- 
erels which weighed 131.5 pounds to 
Start with, and the cost of which was 
25.33, at 18.5 cents a pound. 





























weight. The crates are cheap affairs, 
without bottoms, having slatted sides 
and roof enough to protect from rain. 
It is a simple matter to change the 
ground as often as necessary. 

The condition of the average farm 
fowl is usually just about right to 
start the fattening process. The food 
which they pick up about the farm is 
not of a fattening nature, and their 
free range of the premises tends to 
keep them from getting fat enough for 
the market. Instead of selling them 
at this time, the most profitable plan 
would be to fatten them for a couple 
of weeks longer, keeping them con- 
fined and giving them a specially fat- 
tening ration. The best combination 
for this seems to be about forty parts 
of bran with sixty parts of yellow corn 
meal, made into a slop with skim-milk 
or water, and beef scraps. 

Another table compiled from the 
first one gives a financial statement 
of the experiment mentioned, and in- 
dicates about how much can be ex- 
pected under average condition. 
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Initial cost ....... $24.33/$24.33/$24.33 
Food cost (total)..! 2.03) 3.87) 5.64 
Total cost at end 
of week :.... ..-| 26.367 28.20); 29.97 
Market value ..... 31.90) 35.37) 39.67 
Profit above food | 
oe er 5.54; 9.17; 9.70 








The feeder referred to clears from 
$20 to $25 a week, as he plans to be 
feeding about 300 birds at a time. His 
total investment is not much over 
$300. He has about 150 ready for mar- 
ket each week, and picks out about 
this many more in trips through the 
country, from the market house, or 
wherever he can find suitable steck for 
fattening. 


A Way to Have Winter Eggs 


Most farm flocks go on a strike in 
the winter, and eggs are scarce even 
for cooking purposes. Farmers think 
it does not pay to look after the little 
detaiis that must receive attention if 
birds are to lay out of season. There 
may be some truth in this, but it is 
no argument why a supply of eggs can 
not be had during the winter. Fruit 
does not bear in this season, but every 
farmer’s wife has a goodly supply pre- 
served from the time when it was in 
season. This is what they should do 
with their eggs—preserve them when 
they are in season. 

The water glass method of preserv- 
ing them is being used to some extent, 
but it is doubtful if one out of twenty 
farmers resorts to it. The method has 
been recommended time and again in 
all agricultural papers, and the experi- 
ment stations have pointed out its ad- 
vantages, but many seem slow to take 
up with the idea. It has been demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that eggs kept in this solution can be 
preserved for several months, and that 
they will come out in first-class condi- 
tion either for cooking or eating. 

The time to think about this is be- 
fore the hens stop laying. The water 
glass may be bought at any drug store, 
and its use is very simple. To make 
the solution, mix the water glass with 
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No grit or green feed was used; 
neither was any water given, as the 
mixture was almost a liquid in itself. 
They were fed only twice daily, so 
that they would be good and hungry 
for each feed. He believes they eat 
more when fed this way than when 
they are given food oftener. They are 
Confined in the crates because fatten- 
ing birds should take as little exercise 
as possible. If they move around very 
much, they utilize part of the energy 


Which should go into gain in live 


boiled water which has been cooled, 
using one part of the water glass to 
about nine parts of the water. The 
exact proportion is not so important, 
but a solution this strong will pre- 
serve the eggs as effectively as one 
that is stronger. Some persons use a 
weaker solution with good results. 
The important thing is to have good, 
fresh eggs to preserve. While eggs 
are being saved for this purpose, no 
male birds should be allowed to run 
with the flock. Save only clean eggs 











which are not cracked, and keep the 
water glass in an earthen or wooden 
jar of convenient size. The jar had 
best be kept in a cool cellar. At least 
two inches of the liquor should be kept 
over the eggs in the vessel. 

A gallon jar will hold forty eggs, 
and will require three pints and ten 
ounces of the solution. A two gallon 
jar will hold twice as many eggs, and 
take twice as much water glass. The 
following table gives the size of jar, 
the number of average sized eggs it 
will hold, and the amount of water 
glass solution required: 











Size Will Water Glass 

of iar.| Hold | Required. 

1 gal. 40 eggs 3 pints 10 ounces 
2 gal. 80 eggs 7 pints 3 ounces 
3 gal. | 120 egsg | 10 pints 13 ounces 
4 gal. | 160 eggs | 14 pints 6 ounces 
5 gal. | 200 eggs | 18 pints 0 ounces 
10 gal. | 400 eggs | 36 pints 4 ounces 














Epsom Salts for Poultry 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We noticed in some paper that ep- 
som salts was very good for poultry 
and stock. However, there were no 
directions as to how to use it or how 
much to give at a dose. What is your 
opinion as to its value for stock and 
poultry? How much should be given 
at a feed?” 

Epsom salts is one of the best salt 
physics. In a great many sicknesses, 
and especially those of the digestive 
tract and liver, it is most essential to 
have the bowels loose, and for this 
reason epsom salts is prescribed as 
preliminary to treatment. We under- 
stand that some poultry raisers keep 
epsom salts almost constantly before 
their poultry, dissolved in water. The 
ordinary dose of epsom salts for a full 
grown fowl is forty to fifty grains dis- 
solved in two teaspoonfuls of water. 
This is most effectively given by 
starving the fowl for four or five hours 
and then pouring it down the throat. 
It may also be given mixed with the 
feed. The dose for chicks one to five 
weeks old is ten grains, and for those 
ten to fifteen weeks old, twenty 
grains. To cattle, epsom saits is gen- 
erally given at the rate of a pound or 
a pound and a half. The average size 
horse generally gets a pound, while a 
full-grown hog should receive about 
two ounces and a sheep about three 
ounces. 


When Birds Become Mature 


In order to get. authoritative infor- 
mation as to when birds become ma- 
ture and begin to lay, the Washing- 
ton station has made extensive inves- 
tigations with White Leghorns. The 
age varies with the breed and the con- 
ditions under which the birds are 
raised. 

At this station, Leghorns hatched in 
March and April produced from 10 to 
20 per cent layers in October. No at- 
tempt was made to force them, but 
they were culled. In another month 
from 25 to 33 per cent were laying, 
and in December the layers ran as 
high as 50 per cent. 

Some of the pullets were crowded 
in February and March. The result 
was that they slumped in their egg 
production in May, and it was hard 
to get them to laying again during the 
summer. August production seemed 
to be helped by liberal feeding of 
green feeds in June and July. Some 
of the early hatched birds continued 
to lay through July, August and into 
September, but they were well devel- 
oped, vigorous and healthy when they 
went to laying. 


Missouri State Poultry 
Meetings 


The State Poultry Association of 
Missouri scheduled a number of meet- 
ings in August. At these, lectures and 
demonstrations were given by poultry 
men. One meeting was held at Kan- 
sas City, August 22d; one at St. Louis, 
August 20th, and one at Green City, 
August 2ist. The meetings will be 
continued until September ist. The 
association wants to create a more gen- 
eral interest in poultry keeping and 
to conduct educational campaigns. 











Will Expose Dishonest Methods.—The 
Iowa state food and dairy department is 
preparing an exhibit for the state fair, 
which will be somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary. Many short weight scales and 
measures have been seized since the law 





reguiating weights and measures went 
into effect. The department is labeling 
these, and will display different methods 
of cheating people. An exposure of such 
dishonest ways of dealing, it is believed, 
will be a great educational feature and 
put both buyers and sellers on their 
guard, 





Ants Carry S8tlight.—The Washington 
experiment station sends out a _ report 
that ants are responsible for spreading 
fire blight. In one of their observations 
ants crawled over an infested tree and 
then spread the disease to other trees. 
The trees protected by fine screen cages 
were not affected. 


Fashion Department 


Owing to our Umited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect!y 
and aliow all seams. i0@cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
ber plainly and be sure to sigan your name and 


ress, 

Our fashion book, ‘Every Woman Her Own Dress - 
maker,” tllustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
beok on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” iliustrating 200 designs and deacribing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address ali orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Waliaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6421—Ladies’ One-Piece Dressing 
Sack and Cap—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inch- 
es bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 44-inch material. 

No. 6346—Men’s Negligee Shirt—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches chest measure. Me- 
dium size requires 342 yards of 36-inch 
material. ; 

No. 6145—Boys’ Play Suit—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Medium Size requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6182—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires 7 yards of 27-inch 
material. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








Scotch Collies (ar 


a | a oe 
Pomeranian Dogs j} SS 
Shetiand pontes of ail | 
sizes. ages and colors, Write 
your wants. All of. same 
good quality as usual. ; 
J. C. THOMPSON & SON | 


Jamaica, lowa 


Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups for Sale 


GEO. Av MATHES, Bridgewater, lowa 









e.” 
# 


Shes, a Si 








qQcorce COLLIES— Natural heelers aod driv- 
ers. Bargains at this time. Express paid. 
M. K. Voorhis, Fairmount, Indians. 





POULTRY. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHQRNS 260555,01.00: 2 


38.00. 8. JI. GARDNER, Rassell, lows. 








* €. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
.. strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboidt County, Iowa. 


tt igs 4 Y winter laying Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red yearlings, $1.00 each. Mrs. P.O, Stone, 
Tipton, Lowa. 
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Make Your Own Concrete — 
oro 

only a 
2-H. P. 
Engine ¥ 













eatin Power Batch Mixer 
isa big money maker on the farm, for laying barn 
floors and curbs, walks, fence posts, silo blocks, 





etc. Will mix one sack of cement and the right | 
proportion of sand and stone ata batch. Can be | 
usedas a feed mixer when desired. Strongly built; | 
repair iy @ will dosteady, hard work for years. 
Price Only $35 $35 Guaranteed to satisfy you or | | 
money refunded. Special price 
a mounted on truck with engine attached. 
We make alse @ hand mixer of same pattern at lower price. 
Write us today—Ilustrated literature free. | 








Champion Mig. Co., 422 B Ave., C Cedar Rapids, la. 








Holds Studding on 


Cement Floors and 


Foundations 
Securely and Permanently | ; 


ROSS studing SCG 


The“100 year” Post Supports 
For Corrcribs, Granaries, Barns, Hog- 
houses, Coalhouses, Sheds, Garages, etc., 
in fact, every building with acement floor 
or cement foundation, Simp!y tap Sockets 
down in soft cement, No sills to rot! No 
toenailing to rust! Ross sockets last. 
Write for Booklet j 
Get Mustrated Booklet *‘How to Build 
Cement Floors and Foundations’’. It tells 
a story of decided advantage to your 
Pee k. This booklet is not ion. 
t is exchanged for your name on a one & 
cent postal. Write today. : 


G. M. Ross & Co. 
285 Broad St. 
Grinnell, towa 
























































GRINDERS | Ww ASHERS PLATFORM ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
siz sue SCALE $62] PLANTS $552 
ACCESSORIES + HANGERS - puters- SHAFTING - BEL TING eo 
“If you bey a LENNOX you're safe,” you get the best 
avonass LENNOX MACHINE CO. mansuiirows cows 


SELDOM SEE 
a big knee like this, but your horse 


may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


N= lal=Ne 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few | 
| 
} 
} 


ENGINES 
$202 

















drops required at an application. $2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for spect | instructions 
and Book 8 K free. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
finiment for mankind. Reduces Painful Sweilings, En- 
farged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 @ 
bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


[UMPJAWs 


positively cured in less than 
; three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Easy method, little expense, no pain or 
scars. Written guarantee w ith each bottle. 
REMOV-ALL—“Beats Em Al! "forSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
120uey-back guaranty. Free—Treatiseon 
curing ——e ases. Write for copy 

t . C, ADAMS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 


is. Algona, lowa. 
Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sree 
for 

MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all ier 
Srom di. seased eyes. 

“Visio” willconvince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors havétriedand 
failed,use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
WiSiO REMEDY ASS'H. 2458 Calumet Avenve, Chie: 









































| MINERAL 
Py HEAVE 


2°ES HEAVEsS | 


@3 package CU RES any case or money refunded; had 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Hea 
Remedy Co., 400 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, re. 









| by John Stuart Mill. 


| present control, 
| has none. 
| trol 


| knows—anda 


The Merry-Go-Round of 


Prosperity 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
“There are men in my _ neighbor- 
hood,” said a country merchant, 
“whom I call ‘endless chain farmers’, 


while there are others whom I call 
‘breakers’, the latter so called because 
I know that there will be certain pe- 
riods of each year in which they will 
have a break in their incomes. The 
first always pay as they buy, while I 
look out that the second only buy as 
they pay.” 

This merchant was not a farmer 
himself, but he had grown rich doing 
business with them, and he knew the 
financial standing and the farm meth- 
ods of every man in his community. In 
a little speech which he once made, he 
explained his endless chain theory: 
“Farming,” said he, “entails every law 
of political economy ever mentioned 
There is un- 


| earned increment, a margin of utility, 


the law of supply and demand, the 
manufacturer’s profits, consumption of 
raw material, plant depreciation, and 


| the labor question. Over some of these 


economic principles the farmer has 
while over others he 
He can more or less con- 
raw materials, manufacturer's 
profits and plant depreciation; in fact, 
his success as a farmer depends on the 
way he handles these three factors. 
Taking the corn crop, for example, his 
raw material consists of his corn and 
fodder, and his manufacturer’s profits 
are determined by the way his cattle 
and hogs turn this raw material into 
marketable beef and pork, and his 
plant depreciation depends on the dis- 
position he makes of the humus in 
building up his soil. A farmer who 
sells his corn as he harvests it, leaving 
his fodder to shrivel up in the field, 
who gives no thought of replacing the 
plant foods which each crop takes 
from the soil, makes a profit only from 
his raw material, and when that is sold 
his income ceases. 

“On the other hand, the farmer who 
saves his fodder, shredding it for the 
mow or chopping it for his silo, has 
cheap raw material wherewith to feed 
cattle and hogs, which manufacture it 
into butter-fat, beef and bacon, the 
sale of which brings in a steady all- 
year income. These in turn provide 
fertilizer which next year makes the 
soil richer, so that there is more raw 
material for feed, more cattle and hogs 
to sell, more money constantly coming 
in, and so on, year after year. These 
are what I call ‘endless chain farm- 
ers’, They are the ones who live 
comfortably, enjoy farming, and send 
their boys and girls to college.” 

Probably the most comfortable farm- 
ers of this country are the corn rais- 


| ing farmers, because, as the little dots 


on the government map show, they 
have more hogs and more cattle per 
capita than the others. There are ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 acres of corn 
to be harvested this fall—the richest, 
most productive crop our country 
yet in connection with 
this harvest there is an equal proba- 
bility that a fair per cent of the value 
of this crop will be wasted. Sad as it 
is, it required centuries to find out 
that from 30 to 40 per cent of the nu- 
tritive value of the corn is in the stalk, 
leaves and husks, and it has not been 
learned entirely yet that even without 


; a silo the corn stalks on the farm, 


when properly shredded, have a feed- 


| ing value practically equal to timothy 
| hay and prairie grass, 
| value far in excess of either. 


and a fertilizing 











All farmers do not have silos, but 


| more and more are seeing the light, | 
and each year thousands of these 


profit getting obelisks are being erect- 
ed. The value of the corn stalk is be- 


| ing widely advertised, but still there 


are those who do not realize that it is 
the finest auxiliary roughage when fed 


| with either ensilage, clover or alfalfa, 
| as a balanced part of the grain ration. 


For instance, in a recent experiment 
at the Agricultural College of Nebras- 
ka, it was found that “stover fed with 
alfalfa returned a value of $4.57 per 
ton, in comparison with alfalfa at $6 
per ton as the sole roughness.” In an- 
other experiment, this time at the 
New Jersey station, it was found that 
of 200 pounds of corn stalks fed to a 
cow during ten days, sixty pounds, or 
30 per cent, remained uneaten. This 
corn was unshredded, but carefully 
harvested. The editor of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 107, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture series, in 








summarizing results, says: “Shred- 
ding would no doubt result in mor 
complete consumption of the stalks.” 

In none of these trials, however, has 
it been claimed that shredded fodder 
is as good as ensilage, for it is not, but 
the demarkation line between the two 
as rough feed for cattle is closer than 
the ordinary believer knows. 

In the Pennsylvania station Bulletin 
No. 88, corn stover and corn silage 
were compared with two lots of six 
steers each. They were fod with the 
concentrates, corn and _ cottonseed 
meal. In 126 days of the test the av- 
erage gain on corn stover was 214 
pounds per steer, and on silage 240 
pounds. The total cost of the corn 
stover ration was $103.73, and of the 
corn silage ration $109.91. 

Husking and shredding machines 
will not efface the silo, far from it, 
but they will efface a portion of the 
enormous waste of our corn crop, both 
of silo owners and of others. How 
great this waste has been can only be 
conjectured as a whole, but by the 
acre a pretty accurate calculation can 
be made. Thus, for example, if the 
value of the ear corn from an acre of 
ground amounted to $25, the value of 
the shredded corn stalks from the 
same acre would be normally $14.68 
Multiply this by every acre of corn 
left unshredded and the amount would 
be enough almost to support the poor 
of our big cities. 

The average yield of corn stover is 
between two and three tons per acre. 
Were we only to allow it one-third of 
the average feed value of good hay, we 
should require only three acres of this 
fodder to equal one acre of hay. Now 
hay is one of the most negotiable com- 
modities coming from the field. There 
is always a market for it, and of late 
years it has commanded good prices, 
and yet in nearly every part of the 
country where shredded fodder has 
become customary it required a short 
hay crop to awaken the community to 
the fact that shredded stover was hay 
or is hay in everything but name and 
reputation. 

Selling the hay and feeding the fod- 
der is one link in the endless income. 
Cheap food and high-priced butter and 
beef is the second link. A third link, 
so to speak, is in the nature of a re- 
bate. We get back part of what we 
give. In farming, as in business, we 





must render unto Caesar what we take 





from him, and in this case Caesar jg 
the soil. Without going into the de. 
tails of soil chemistry, it is sufficient 
to say that unlcss we return nitrogen 
and salt containing humus to the field 
from which we gather our corn crop, 
our corn yield will grow loss each year 
—just as the wheat yields are dimin. 
ishing on the prairies. 

Stable manure by far the best 
natural fertilizer within the reach of 
the average man, but the way it has 
becn handled would cause a chemist to 
weep. Liquid manurc is laden with 
gold bearing nitrogen, Dut to be saved 
and utilicved it must come in contact 
with something of an absorbent na- 
ture. Corn stalks do not absorb at all, 
many straws absorb poorly, but shred- 
ded stover, singularly enough, acts 
like a blotting paper. It is the king of 
beddings. It is easily handled, goes 
through the spreader nicely, and rots 
easily. It is next year’s insurance for 
next year’s income, and it does not 
lessen any the returns for the current 
year. The signs of the agricultural 
times indicate to those whé6 can read 
signs that it is only a matter of time 
when barnyard humus will be as jeal- 
ously conserved in this country as it 
is now in Japan and India, and that 
the farm in the future without a 
spreader will be as unique as the farm 
today without a wagon. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the state schools, in advocating the 
wider use of shredded stover, are play- 
ing safe, because they are not advo- 
cating a policy which is going to cost 
any extra money to those who practice 
it. Many tests have proved that husk- 
ing by hand in the field as compared 
with cutting the corn with a binder 
and khusking it with a machine, allow- 
ing for machine depreciation and all 
that, costs practically the same. The 
shredding is thrown in and the corn 
fodder is practically “velvet.” From 
250 to 1,000 bushels of corn can be 
husked in a ten-hour day, depending 
on the equipment. And whether one 
owns the machine himself or hires a 
custom outfit, the annual cost of husk- 
ing by hand and binding and husking 
by machine is so near identilcal that 
there is no choice. The main differ- 
ence between the two methods is that 
one gives you rheumatism and the oth- 
er gives you fodder. 

DOUGLAS MALCOM. 

Cook County, Illinois. 
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FAUCET 
CONTROL 





EVER-FRESH WATER SYSTEM for FARMS AND COUNT! RY HOMES 

Here at last isthe perfect water system forfarm and country 
=o that gives you all the pure running water you want fresh from t 

a faucet aE wie re about the house, barn or yard. No stale, stored 
“Sauk Gone f. depending on wind 





clean and repair. No pump 


supply water 
ary , toilet, bath and barn 






for farm homes 





August 26th to September 4th. 


ae wel fer if] in idl til i 

e pump and it will remain i J you again ope’ 
5 A bother—no stored wa’ 

hard or soft, “gtk or cold, tor fa 


operate, No change in Pweil or Semen of buildings 
quired. Write for free c: ye 
Visit our exhibit of the Everfresh Water System 
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at the lowa State Fair, Des Moines, 


United Pump and Pow-r Co., 4465 Dickey Bldg... Chicago 
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sizes, 





Crenshaw Mip. Co., 





Winton Seed Gorn Rack 


seed corn tester. 
space 4x6 feet; ears do not touch; mouse proof; on 
roller bearing Castors; 
wings 
wood rack on market. 
1000-ear, 1,600-ear, *,400-ear. 


dryer until you have our folder. RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 








Scientific Rack Poser Rie ie 


Stores 2,400 ears of corn on floor 







hinged to fold in middle; 
angle for easy loading; only 
Made in four sizes—800-ear, 
Send for folder giving 
illustrations and prices. Don’t buy a corn 






open at any 






110 Vine St., Adel, lowa 








Write for Deep Tilling 
BULLETIN 


on the proper preparation of the 


seed-bed, 


with many quotations from the highest 
authorities on the subject and relating exe 
periences of practical farmers. 
Spalding Dept. 69 
GALE MANUFACTURING CO., Albion, Mich. 








Jacob E. Decker & Son’s 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Method 





MASON CITY, IOWA 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 












Aug. 28,1914. 





WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








STALLS and 
STANCHIONS 


The Clean-Cut Simplic of 
Leuden Stalls and Stanch 

















in design and construction; their 
J absolute freedom from dirt-gath- 
ering cracks, crevices, corners or 
nY attachments, make them the only 
really sanitary barn equipment. 
The Superior Flexibility of the 
Louden Stanchion permits the cow 
to tie down or rise without the dangerous 
straining common to the more rigid type. 
The Louden Stanchion (all steel or wood- 
lined) is an absolutely safe and com- 
fortable stanchion. 
Louden Stalis and Stanchion: 
built of the finest, high-carbon tubular 
steel andare exceptionally strong, easi 
installed and cost no more than w 
Wealso manufacture Feed and Litter Car- 
riers, Spring-balanced Mangers and ond 
Partitions, eg tke arn Door 
Hay Tools, Power Hoists; Calf, Bull. ¢ es 
and Pig Pens, Window Ventilators, Etc. 
Write us for Free Ilustrated Catalogs, or see 
your dealer. We can be of service to you in plan- 
ning your new barn. Our barn ag = a ye 
uu FREE and 


. Write us. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY co. 


(Established 1867) 
2802 Briggs Ave. ap Fairfield ltowa 


| ( More Milk 


The cow that is free from flies 
always gives the biggest milk 
yield. To keep the cow free 
from these pests use Creonoid. 
Spray it in the stall and on the 
body of the animal. 















Creonoid is a low-priced, power- 
ful, creosote product. Flies, 
lice, ete., cannot live near it. 










At best dealers. 


BARRETT MFG. CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Kansas Cc ity 














ittsburgh 
incinnati 









Only $2 Down 


One Year to » Pay! Ea 





30 Days’ feaafaal tres ocr I 


and — ged what 
it saves in Postal Sciegs Free cat- 
alog folder and" “direct-from-factory’’ offer, 
buy from the manufacturer and save half. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. nit 
2200 Marshall Bivd. iCAGO 
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Water! Water! Water! A2uNDAsce oF water ait 





THE GADE AIR COOLER 


ES ZT 









7) to 16 H. P. 

Reliable in every respect, ready at all times— 
day and night—for service. Easy to start, needs 
very little attention when running and very eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption. Actual saving of 
one-third on gasoline. Real five year guar- 
antee. Get our latest eae at once. 
GADE BROS. MFG. 








. Congress. 








lowa Falls, lowa 








166 Iowa St. 
FOR SALE. Length, 


2000 HEDGE PO 74 to 8 ft.; size,3 to 12 in. 


top. For prices address FRED FITZ, Lomax, 1il. 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


Kansas Dairy Exhibit 


A special dairy exhibit will be made 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege at the state fair, at Hutchinson, 
from September 12th to 19th, and at 
the International Dry: Farming Con- 
gress, at Wichita, October 7th to 17th. 
An entire building will be devoted to 
the exhibit at the fair. A feature will 
be a farm butter-making outfit at 
work. Questions will be answered and 
demonstrations will be made, show- 
ing the possibility of improving the 
quality of milk. Two lectures a day 
will. be given. There will also be a 
ten-day test of the milk of cows picked 
out at random, the purpose being to 
show the benefit of regular record 
keeping in dairying. 

Two carloads of show animals will 
be taken to the fair, these cows rep- 
resenting the four principal dairy 
breeds. Among them will be the 
world’s record Ayrshire, owned by the 
college, and other animals that have 
made unusual butter records. 

A milk contest will be put on at the 
Dry Farming Congress, with a view to 
showing particularly how the milk 
supply of cities may be improved. Bot- 
tles of milk from any part of the state 
may be sent, and will be scored at the 
There will also be demon- 
strations and exhibits of fine dairy 
cattle. 























The Care of Cream 


After a visit to several farms, a 
South Dakota butter-maker prepared 
the following, which he had _ pub- 
lished in a local paper, a copy of which 
was sent to each patron: 


“I visited a farm the other day for 
the purpose of finding out the condi- 
tions under which the cream was be- 
ing produced. The man who delivered 
it could not understand why his cream 
was not as good as his neighbor’s, and 
why there should be a difference of 
two cents a pound in the price paid 
for it. I found him to be an agreeable, 
sociable kind of a fellow, and perfectly 
willing to learn. The only trouble was 
that he had been shipping his cream 
for several years, and no one had ever 
suggested that his cream should be 
sweet, or thick, or thin, or in any other 
condition than that which he had been 
accustomed to produce. 

“My experience with other farmers 
in other communities convinces me 
that the farmer, as a rule, is perfectly 
willing to receive suggestions, provid- 
ing they are offered in the right spirit 
and appear to be practical. 

“This man did not take his sepa- 
rator apart and wash it-thoroughly, be- 
cause the agent who sold it to him told 
him it was unnecessary to wash it 
more than two or three times a week; 
that all he needed to do was to run 
some lukewarm water through the 
machine after separating, and that 
would take out all the milk and leave 
the machine ready for the next time. 

“The separator has not yet been 
made, and never will be, that should 
not be taken apart and cleaned thor- 
oughly every time it is used. Milk is 
a complex substance, and some of the 
elements found in it stick to the uten- 
sils which are used for handling it, 
and can not be removed with luke- 
warm water. 

“A small amount of water should be 
run through the bowl to force all of 
the cream and milk out. The bowl 
and pans should be taken apart..and 
washed thoroughly with water and 


then immersed in boiling water. If | 


possible, the parts should be given a 
sun bath each day. Every part should 
be thoroughly dried to prevent rust 
from forming. 

“The man whom I visited kept a ten- 
gallon cream can under the cream 
spout, and removed it when it got full. 
The morning cream was allowed to 
run into the can with the cream of 
the night before. He never stirred 
the cream in the can, and did not cov- 
er it; consequently, when the cream 
arrived at the creamery, it was thick, 
sour, lumpy, and contained the odor 



















Study this silo proposition and 
will surely build yours of concrete. Study 
cement, and you will surely make the 
concrete with Atlas Portland Cement. 


The farmer who sees the sense of silos 
will see quickest the sense of using Atlas. 
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silo as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 


trated catalog — sent free. 
Throws PAPEC MACHINE CO., 


Cut Ensilage With The Light Running “Papec” 
A 4h. p. engine will run “The Wonderful Papec.” 
elevates the ensilage in a full steady stream to the top of the highest 
he 

PAPEC PNEUMATIC ENSILAGE CUTTER 
is simple in construction—easy to set up and take down—convenient 
to operate — gear driven—no lost power. Write today for illus- 


Box 25 SHORTSVILLE, N.Y. 
25 Convenient Distributing Points in U. 8. 


It cuts and 



















of the bichon: the baw: the cow, and 
several other odors, all of which com- 
bined to give it a disagreeable taste 
and smell. 

“The cream should be separated into 
a shotgun can or. pail which can be 
put into a tub or barrel of cold water 
and stirred occasionally while it is 
cooling. The cream from each separa- 


tion should be cooled thoroughly be- | 


fore it is added to that previously sep- 
arated. In other words, never mix 
warm and cold cream. See that it is 
all cooled as soon as separated, and 
keep it cool until it is delivered at the 


creamery. 
““Clean’ and ‘cold’ are two words 
that should be emphasized on every 


farm where cream is produced. Clean 
cows, clean stables and yards, clean 
clothes and clean hands, clean buckets 
and clean separators, will result in 
producing clean cream. 

“Cooling the cream quickly and then 
keeping it in a cold place, free from 
bad odors and dirt, will result in a 
cream of good quality, from which a 
good grade of butter can be made. 

“If there is onc product in which 
the farmer and his wife ought to take 
special pride, it should be the cream, 
and yet it is astonishing that so many 
people will bring to the creamery an 
article of inferior quality. A good test 
to apply is the question: Would I use 
this cream on my own table?” 





Dairy Rations 
A-Nebraska- correspondent writes: 
“Please send me a balanced ration 

for a Holstein cow weighing in good 
flesh 1,300 pounds, but now poor. I 
have corn and cob meal, oats, and first 
cutting alfalfa hay in which there is 
from: one-third to one-half foxtail and 
other wild grass. I am ordering cot- 
tonseed meal today. This cow is now 
giving about thirty-seven pounds of 
milk daily.” 

For roughage, our correspondent of 
course would give his cow all of the 
alfalfa and foxtail hay she would eat. 
With such a roughage ration, a good 
grain mixture would be fourteen parts 





of corn and cob meal, five parts of 
oats, and five parts of cottonseed 
meal. About one pound of this should 
be given for each three or four pounds 
of milk produced. 





A South Dakota _ correspondent 
writes that for hay he is giving his 
cows alfalfa and clover, and that for 
grain he has available ground oats at 
30 cents a bushel, corn at 50 cents a 
bushel, oil meal at $35 a ton, and bran 
at $22 a ton. He widen to know how 
much and what kind of grains he 
should feed in order to get the most 
out of them. 

When clover and alfalfa hay make 
up the roughage part of the ration, it 
is economical to depend for the most 
part on corn. For the average cow, 
giving two or three gallons of milk 
daily, and getting all the clover and 
alfalfa hay she will eat, a good grain 
ration would be six to eight pounds of 
corn, together with just enough oats, 
oil meal and bran to give palatability. 
Probably a pound or two of oats and 
a half pound of oil meal would be 
enough. With bran-at $22 a ton and 
oats at 30 cents a bushel, it is rather 
doubtful if it would pay to feed much 
if any bran. 





Hog yards and pastures should be 
fenced tightly. Roaming hogs make 
slow gains and they are a general nui- 
sance. 
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Exceptional 
for Stock Farm 


One thousand acres of hardwood land ina body 
around a lake about 14 miles long and 4 mile wide 
by 60 feet deep; clear, pure and well stocked with 
fish This is no mud pond, but has fine shore line 
with ideal building site. Land just rolling enough 
to drain well, but in no place rough or hilly. Soll 
rich, productive, responsive clay, but not too 
heavy. Considerable standing maple, elm and 
beech on one side of lake near splendid hard, 
sandy beach and best building spot. Land easy 
to clear. many stumps well rotted—and, say, the 
soll is that rich I have turned up angle worms 
where never a plow has been. This would make 
one of the finest stock, bay and gr ~ farms in the 
North. Not far from town and R.R. Price 615 
per acre, cash, or half cash with ample time on 
balance at 6° 


Also 1320 acres of fine stock land which Is a 
great bargain at @8 per acre; and still another 
within six miles of a live town and two main line 
railroads, embracing two solid sections, at $7 per 
acre. Half cash on either and your own time on 
bal. at 69. Full description and plat if interested. 


Ss. S. THORPE, Owner 
Cadiilac, Michigan 


Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal 6 lowa and I!linots 
PRICE 837.50 TO $60.00 PER ACKE 
Our level biack soll farm lands, 230 miles north- 
west of Chicago, and within 60 miles of lowa, in 
Monroe county, Southern Wisconsin River Valley, 
ready forthe breaking plow, where there is always 
plenty of green grass and pure water in July and 
August. There are no hills, rocks, bard pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo, overfiow or drouth. We do not 
handle cut-over or stumpage land, life is toc short. 

HOG CHOLERA I8 UNKNOWN. 

Send for literature and sample of soil. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., Davenport, lowa 


BETTER THAN HOMESTEADS 


Before leasing a farm for next season write us for 
information regarding our “*“Half Earnings”’ 
plan, and get a farm home of yourown. Flax crop 
on first breaking will make you alot of money the 
first year. We have about 1000 quarter sections to 
select from, part under cultivation. 


No Cash Payment Required 


ADDRESS 


HACKWEY LAND CREDIT CO. 


Mackney Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


























N. Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser | 


Crop conditions in North Dakota were never finer 
than now and land prices are going up. To obtain 
settlers along our 1200 miles of track here we have 
obtained listings of several bupdted thousand acres 
of choice lands, ready to farm, and will sell these at 


cost. Prices will never be so lew again. Roads, 
achools, churches, railroads aH established. Very 
low excursion rates Mondays and Tuesdays. Come 


and see lands yourself or write for full particulars. 
3.8 MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 500 Line Rail- 








way, Minne apolis, Mino. 
~ Hancock County Farms for Sale 
Well improved, tiled 239 acre farm: close to school. 


@ interest. #155 per acre. 
tiled 160 acre farm 3 


$20,000 left in farm at 5} 
87.000 handles an improved, 
miles from town. 
320 acre improved, tiled farm; woven wire fenced; 
two flowing wells. Good terms. 6140 per acre 
BUSH &L UCAS, Kanaw ha, lowa 


Improved Farms For Sale 


in Waseca and Biue Earth counties, best corn coun- 
ties in southern Minnesota. Low prices, reasonable 
terms. Send for our free price list. NEW RICH- 
LAND LAND & LOAN cCo., New Richland, Minn. 


Good Old Johnson Co., Mo. 


Stock and Grain Farms 


Write for list 
SHOEMAKER & GARVEY, LEETON, MO. 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


151 acres in Wright county, Iowa; well located, 
tiled, improved; 4 mile to school, + mile to church, 
li mile totown. WiNteaves$i00 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 5%. The price is low. Write THE 
OWNER at P. O. Box 422, Fort Dodge, lowa. 


Put That Money in Land 


—in the last low priced cornland. Invest now before 

the Big Boom in Southeastern South Dakokta. 

a ‘3 for list, 
DEAN, 


100-Acre Farm 


One mile from Enfield, Ill.; good improvements, 
silo, plenty of water and fruit. Price $65.00. 


C. N. LAND, R. R. ft, ENFIELD, HLL 


26 Good Sac Co., lowa, Farms for Sale 


Three and four miles from Wal! Lake; 320 and 180 
acres, both free of all encumbrance and well im- 
proved. Will sell cheap for cash. 

MUXEN BROS... Kk. F.D.2, Odebolt, Lowa 


lowa Farms For Sale 


in Madison and adjoining counties; cheapest and best 
jand in lowa. Write for our Special Bargain List. 


E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


LL. A. LEINBAU Gu. 

















Roswell, 8. D. 














First class, irrigated, ee 

—— for sale or trade for good 
rill. land. A bargain. 

Jerome, Idaho 





a ’ RITE for Lilustrated Blue Book describ- 
ing my rich black Red River Valley farms. 

Corn, clover and alfalfa successfully grown. 
WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, N. D. 
in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FAR M corn land 960 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 


400-ACRE FARM 


Best improved and tiled farm inlowa. Send for 
description and price, W.T. Stanbra, Humboldt, la. 














Success as a Renter 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
I am a renter, and for years have 
rented land at $5 an acre. At the end 
of each year I was comparatively little 
ahead. For the first ten years I con- 


fined myself to growing corn and oats. 
Eight or ten years ago I changed my 
mode of farming. 

I now have much more live stock 
on the place, having from five to seven 
cows, and enough hogs to take the 
skim-milk after the calves are weaned. 
My horses are all fine draft stock, and 
I try to raise several colts each year. 
Failing in this, I usually buy one or 
two good ones. In this way I always 
have something good to sell. It does 
not pay to raise anything but the very 
best in any kind of live stock. 

I sow clover every year, anc leave 
twenty acres in pasture, aud about ten 
acres in meadow. In the late fall I 
break up both the pasture and the 
meadow, and am thus ready for a 
bumper corn crop the following year. 

I farm 135 acres of rented land, but 
I know that 200 acres is a better prop- 
osition, as I keep a hired man most 
of the time, giving him $28 per month 
until corn husking. Then he receives 
3 cents per bushel for gathering corn. 
I make a specialty of growing seed 
corn, receiving not less than $2.50 per 
bushel for carefully selected and test- 
ed seed. 

I would advise renting 160 to 200 
acres, as I know I made more money 
on that sized farm than any other. 

Since I changed from grain farming 
to live stock-and grain combined, I 
have bought 80 acres at $225 per acre 
in central Illinois. Of course, I didn’t 
dig it all out of the sround. When I 
saw a bargain, I took advantage of 
it, and whenever I see a chance to 
make an honest dollar, I do it. 

I haven't any boys of my own, but 
have three of the finest girls you can 
imagine. .Our oldest has completed a 
college course and is teaching. The 
second will be ready to enter college 
next fall, and the youngest is just 
starting to climb the hill:of knowl- 


edge. 
ge FS 


Illinois. 


Success With Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It may be of interest to you and 
your readers to learn of our success 
in getting a fine field of alfalfa started. 
The land was thoroughly. fertilized 
with barnyard manure, then disked 
and harrowed once a week after the 
rains, until June 12th, when we seeded 
a ten-acre patch, using 200 pounds of 
sweet clover soil to inoculate each 
acre. We decided not to use lime 
stone. Enclosed find a couple of 
plants that were pulled July 26th. Will 
leave you to judge if this beats Mr. 
Campbell, of Jefferson county. 

J. 8S. .. 

Crawford County, Iowa. 


Remarks: 
about eighteen inches long, 
good color.—Editor. 


Making Sorghum 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to a Nebraska subscriber 
asking information about making sor- 
ghum syrup, would say to use yellow 
clay for settling. I have a crusher 
with horizontal rollers sixteen inches 
long; also an elevator to run crushea 
stalks onto the wagon. ‘I run this mill 
with a five horse power gasoline en- 
gine. I have used this mill three sea- 
sons with very satisfactory results. 
This mill will furnish all the juice you 
can use in a four by sixteen foot evap- 
orator. On account of scarcity of 
help, I have quit the business. 

J. W. WALKER. 

Page County, Iowa. 


Silo Filling Charges 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the request for infor- 
mation as to the cost of filling silos, I 
will say that I am now running my 
fourth cutter. I have ten silos to fill, 
counting my own. We change work 
in filling. Each man furnishes his 
share of the help. I furnish a sixteen 


The plants received are 
and of 








horse power traction engine, a cutter, 
a water tank, the engineer, -and the 
The farmer hauls the water 


feeder. 








"good black loam with clay subsoil. Pri 

















straw. 


— were used. 





stating quantities required 
**Fall Fertilizers.’” 















Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to 
This is because there are not enough avail- 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 bushels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 


Supplement the humus of such land with 200 Ibs, 
acid phosphate and 30 Ibs. Muriate of Potash or 
125 lbs. Kainit per acre. Potash Pays. 

If your dealer does not sc!l Potash, write us for prices, 
. and ask for our free book on 
Study of the fertilizer question 
Means saving and profit to you. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, inc. 
NEW YORE — 42 BROADWAY 


RIGHT PROPOR? wr EIGAGO- McCormick Block 
TION OF HEAD 9 ™'™ Svanwan~ sank & Trust Building TO 
TO STRAW SAN FEANCISOO~ 26 Call forate Street STRAW 














Both were profitable. 








CROP RUNS 








and furnishes the fuel. I charge 55 
cents per foot for a twelve foot silo; 
60 cents per foot for a fourteen-foot 
silo, and 70 cents per foot for a six- 
teen-foot silc. When the silage stands 
over night or for any other reason 
long enough to settle, then I get paid 
for filling from where it settled, as it 
would not be fair to fill it one day, let 
it stand over Sunday for example, and 
then finish at the same price. These 
charges seem to be satisfactory all 
around. 
D. S. SAWYER. 
clayton County, Iowa. 





The Trend of Land Values in Scotland. 
—In a Scottish farm paper a recent ar- 
ticle hints that British farm Jand may 
soon rise again in value. 
time the bulk of British farm land aver- 
ages about the same in value as lowa 
farm land. Wear the large cities it is, of 









course, much higher, but the most of 
the British. f:rm land will not° run much 
more than fli er acre. In many locali- 
ties it is actuaity Jower than it was a 
generativoy or two. ago. 

We ca 2 atrer.tion of all fdrmers and others 
intere po rent farming lands to our choice 
select « of twe. thousand acres of fine, smooth 


prair’ «nds, joce*ed-in the Soufheastern part of the 
Gul’ « vast of «¢xas, at and near the town of 


Hamshire and Winnie, 
Texas 


The soil, covered with heavy blue stem and buffalo 
grass, is a dark brown loam, with a sufficleptamount 
of sand mixed, Subsofl is clay. These lands are 
adapted to general farming and are great producers 
of excellent corn, cotton. ribbon cane, ricé, all forage 
crops like mailo maize. Kaffir corn, sorghum, alfalfa 
and numerous otber feed crops assuring successful 
stock raising and dairying. These lands, located in 
the most healthful climate. sre now offered 
for sale for prices ranging from $30.00 to $60.00 per 
acre on very convenient terms. 

Ifere is the chance for farmers to obtain better 
net results from his investment of money and work, 
thao on lands in the middle west setling @150.00 to 
$500.00 per acre. This is a fact just considering the 
possibilities ef general farming in this famous sec- 
tion, not counting the profits from truck farming 
and fruit raising, botu. of which are at home in the 
Hamehire-Winnie country. It is worth your while 
to look into this. If interested in this bona fide 
proposition, write at once for free booklet on Ham- 
shire-Wiza.e to the owners, 


THEO. F. KOCH &: CO. 
832 Transportation Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Good Farms to Rent 


Oneof 30@ acres and one of 200 acres, both 
well improved and a for grewing 
rain and live stock. Will rent on shares or 
or cash. Tenant must haye some cash to rent on 
shares, These farms are 35 miles west of Chieago. 
near Wayne and Bartlett, Ills. For full information 


address 
SHANNON BROS., U.&.Yards,. Chicago, Ill. 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


in Guthrie, Dallas, Adair and Madison counties, near 
Stuart, 40 mi, west of Des Moines. Black loam from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. deep, some of bést in Iowa. Prices rea- 
sonable. 8S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


For Sale—82 Acres 


One of the best farms in Pocahontas Co., lowa; 
thoroughly tiled; land lays -level; well improved; 
nicely located, 3+ miles totown: ‘Price, $16,500. 

G. W. Bellinger, Owner, Laurens, lowa 














800 Acre Tract for Sale 


near Thief River Falls, Minn., 6 mi. from market on 
state road, level land, all drained: mostly open prairte, 
ce $22 per acre. 


Scandia Investment Co., Thief River Falls, Minn. 


220 Acres for Sale 


6 miles from Springfield, Ill. A geod stock “— grain 
farm, well morose and well tiled. Addre: 
Cc. G. JONES . R. No. 9, Springseld, Ilinois 


For Good Farms oem su stats 
—e' Counties, Nebraska, and ranch Jands, write 
Ss. L. BERRY, - Page, Nebraska 








At the present 


ti 








Farm and Stock To Trade 


A well improved farm of 254 acres in Grundy Co., 
Mo. Price $9) per acre. My equity $10.000. Easy 
terms on balance. Also ¢10.000 worth of stock on 
farm, consisting of draft mares and colts, Shetland 
pony mares and colts, saddie horses. draft teams, 
driving teains, mule teams and jacks, brood sows and 
100 spring pigs, some sheep and lamnbs, mileh cows 
and calves. Also 120 acres good corn. All or part to 
trade for an improved farm in northern Iowa, souil)- 
ern Minnesota or eastern South Dakota. For des- 
cription of farm and cuts of buildings, write to 
H.M. Gardner, Spencer, Iowa, or James 
LaRue, Spickard. Mo. 


237 Acres in Village 


100 rods from churches, school, cheese factory. mile 
to station; 200 acres tillable, dark loam soll, 20 acres 
valuable timber; 11 :00m house, cow barn, horse 
barn, hennery, piggery. granary, wagon house: well 
watered; 100 apple trees. Including 18 cows (year- 
ling), sugar tools, farming tools, crops, price $1350; 
easy terms. Free list. 
ELLIS BROS., 





Springville, N.Y. 


TENANT WANTED 


for a well improved farm of 450 acres in Chariton 
county, Miasourl, Might consider proposition of go- 
ing into partnership and stocking the farm. Write to 
E yHiT Rankin, Ill. 





ue ° ITHAM, 





Eastern Colorado Farms 
Why rent all yourlife? You can buy.a good level 
farm at from 815 to $25 an acre. Good crops, good 
soil, good water, good schools: close to market. I 
sel] at the owners price, on a straight commission.’ 
R. H. WEIR, Otis, Washington Co,., Col, 


30-AGRE FARM 


on the edge of town—Lime Springs. Iowa—with good 
school and churches. Good buildings, house 30x34, 
hot water héat, bath room. Price $6200, easy termes. 


Write W. W. WILLIAMS, Lime Springs, towa 
200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale.at Right Pric 
From 40 up.to 700 acres. Write for 1914 t descriptive 


catalogne. 
“Murray, lowa 


lowa “et Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of Kowa farms. Over 
300 farms from 40 acres up. S#est corn, wheat and 
clover farms in lowa today for the money.- Address 
J. G. SHRIVER, Dept. K, Winterset, Ia. 














IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or Investment 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 


tral southern lowa. 
J. KE. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest Land Man.” Winterset. lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want'a Good Improved Farm 


n Southern Minnesotat 
If s0, esta’ us for descriptions, — and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LO co., 
Madelia + 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
western farmeré buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. McBURNEY & CUv., 
Bastahie Block, Syracuse, New York. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information eye central 
inneseota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 
175 ACRE BARGAIN En German commn- 


nity, near market; good 
buildings, 40 acres pasture, parunte yon plow, all 
fenced, good flowing well... Pri acre. For 
views of buildings and father p particulars. write or 
call on ULLAND-BROWN LAND CO), Ada. Minu. 


Southern Minn. improved Farms: 


Blue Earth and Waseca county, $85 to $120 per acre: 
easy terms. Write for free list. 
A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge couhty. Gvod corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOIN... sw ENDIMAN, JRK.. 
Dedge Center, Minn. 


























JE HAVE SOME OF THE BEST corm 
land in the.stete of lowa at. prices—¢105 to #175. 
Write for free list.. Young & Miller, Oelwein, Iows. 
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St. Joe Fair and Stock Show 


nterstate Fair and Live Stock 
ened at St. Joe, Mo., August 20th, 


Show ©} 


with a good class of exhibits of registered 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep, and with 
a nice display of fruit, grains, vegetables, 
and other products of Missouri. There 
was small and varied display of farm 
jmprovements also, one of the most in- 
teresting of which was the Lowden and 
Sharples daspiay of Lowden dairy equip- 
ne nd sharples milking machines— 
wh could be seen in actual operation. 
The .ces and attractions before the 
gr iand were impertant features of 
rhe stock exhibit was not large, but 
poth the beef and dairy breeds were rep- 
rest d by a good class of stock, There 
were ome fine specimens of hogs and 
shee} on exhibition also. ; 
<. were between fifty and sixty 
Percherons on exhibition, also seventeen 
French Draft horses, some French Coach, 
a saddlers, a few mules, and some 
forty Sheltland ponies. : 

The VPercherons were exhibited by the 
Percheron Importing Co., of St. Joe; P. 
G. McCulley, of Princeton, Mo.; Lee Bros., 





usas, and Brown & Walker, of Cla- 


of ia 

a i iowa, and R. J. Wallace & Son, of 
Gravity, lowa. All got a share of the 
prizes, with the championships going to 


the Percheron Importing Co. and to Lee 
Bros. ‘Che former won first on best five 
stallions also, 


THE SHORT-HORNS. 

‘The Short-horn exhififors at St. Joe 
were Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo.; C. A. 
Saunders, Manilla, lowa; Anoka Farms, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Howell Rees & Sons, 
Pilger, Neb.; Rapp Bros., St. Edwards 
Neb.; C. S.. Bratt, Arapahoe, Neb., an 
H. ©. Lookabaugh, Matonga, Okla. Mr. 
McMasters, of Illinois, awarded the prizes 
as follows: 

Aged bull—First, Anoka Farms, on Vil- 
lage Denmark; 2, Rees, on Whitehall 
Rosedale. Two-year-old bull—First, Look- 
abaugh, on Bell's Light. Senior yearling 


pull-—First, Saunders, on Cumberland 
Type, 2, Lookabaugh, on Lancaster Vis- 
count; 3, Saunders, on Cumberlgnd Again; 
4, Bellows Bros., on Superior Goods. Ju- 


nior yearling bull—First, Lookabaugh, on 
Bell's Light 2d; 2, Anoka Farms, on Régal 


Stamp; 8, Lookabaugh, on Avondale’s 
Discount; 4, Rees, on Village Premier; 5, 
fellows, on Diamond Frolic. Senior bull 


calf-—-First, Bellows, on Parkdale Baron; 
2, app Bros., on Village Lad; 3, Rapp 
bros., on Cherry Boy; 4, Bellows Bros., 
on lyiamond Victor; 5, Rees, on Dale's 
Prince; 6 Anoka Farms, on Vernon Sul- 
tan. 7, Saunders, on Gloster’s Cumber- 


Junior bull calf—First, Rapp Bros., 
on Village King; 2, Anoka Farms, on 
Crystal Stamp; 3, Saunders, on Bred 
Right: 4, Rapp Bros., on Village Sultan. 

Aged cow—First, Anoka Farms, on 
Goldie 5ist; 2, Lookabaugh. Two-year- 
old heifer—First, Anoka Farms, on Anoka 
Lancaster Duchess 7th; 2, Lookabaugh, on 
Maxwelton Clipper 5th; 3, Rees, on Lovely 
Goods; 4 and 5, kabaugh. Senior 
yearling heifer—First, Bellows, on Queen 
of Beauty 28th; 2, Anoka Farms, on Au- 
gusta 112th; 3, Rees, on Lady Violet 6th; 


land. 


4, Saunders, on Goldie Cumberland; 5, 
Bellows Bros. Senior heifer calf—First, 
Saunders, on Gypsy Cumberland; 2, Rees, 
on Lady Violet 2d; 3, Saunders, on Glad- 
some Cumberland; 4, .noka Farms, on 


Lavender of Anoka; 5, “sg Bros., on Vil- 
lage Lady; 6, Lookabaugh, on Snowball; 
7, Lookabaugh, on Pleasant. Junior heif- 
er calf—First, Lookabaugh; 2 and 4, 
Anoka Farms; 3 and 6, Rapp Bros.; 5, 
Bellows Bros.; 7, Saunders. 

Senior champion bull—Anoka Farms, on 


Vilage Denmark. 

Junior and grand champion bull— 
Saunders, on Cumberland Type. 

Senior and grand champion female— 


Anoka Farms, on Anoka Lancaster Duch- 
ess 7th. 

_Junior champion heifer—Saunders, 
Gypsy Cumberland. 


THE HEREFORDS. 
The Hereford exhibitors were McCray, 


on 


of Indiana; Curtice, of Missouri; Klouss 
Bros., of Kansas; Davis, of Mississippi; 
Jesse Engle & Sons, of Missouri, and 
Biehl ~& Sidwell, of Missouri. McCray 
and Curtice had the largest exhibits, the 
former being especially strong on bulls 


and the latter in the female classes. The 


awards, as made by Wm. Hutcheon, of 
Missouri, follow: 

. sed bull—First, McCray, on Farmer; 
<, Curtice, on Don Perfect; 3, McCray, 


on l’rotector Fairfax; 4, Beihl 
on Columbus Regent. Two-year-old bull 
= First, Davis & Co., on La Vernet Prince 
«d: 2, Klaus Bros., on Beau ; 3, 
MeCray, on Crusader Fairfax; 4, Beihl & 
Sidwell, on Col. Regent 3d. Senior year- 
ting bull—First, McCray, on Settram 
Fairfax; 2, Curtice, on Don Perfect; 3, 
Davis & Co,, on Vernat King 4th; 4, 
Jesss Engle & Son, on Beau Luckey. 
or yearling bull—First, McCray, on 
‘ior Fairfax; 2, 3 and 4, Curtice, on 
Perfect 10th, Beau nward, and 
Perfect Ist; 5, Engle & Son, on 
lystic. Senior bull calf—First, Mc- 

. on Owen Perfection; 2, Curtice, on 
‘erfect 4th; 3, Davis & Co., on Ver- 
Pt. rince 8th; 4, McCray, on Horner 
a x. Junior bull calf—First, McCray, 
eden Fairfax; 2, Curtice, on Don 
friect Sth: 3, Davis & Co., on Vernet 
' 3d; 4, Curtice, on Don Perfect 6th. 
‘ cow—First, McCray, on Nora 
2, Curtice, on Dona Perfect; 3, 
al Co., on Bell Perfection 17th: 4, 
72 pam & Sidwell, on Amy Donald. Two- 
_— ld jheifer—First, McCray, on Jean 
»\\''°X; 2, Curtice, on Dona Perfect 15th; 
vis: & Co.; 4, laus Bros. ior 

ng heifer—First, Curtice, on Mis- 
Maker 36th; 2, McCray, on Mar- 
36th; 3, Davis & Co., on Vernet 
oth; , 4, eaurtioe. 
Heiler—Kiprg urtice, 
ald: 2 ana 3 és 
nd Lovely 


& Sidwell, 








yea 
chief 


ef 1 


on Vivian n- 
» McCray, on M Fairfax 


Fairfax; 4, Davis & Co. Senior 


‘rt calf—First, Curtice, on Dona 8th: 
> \ ‘vis & Co., on Vernet Princess 15th; 
. ray, on Queen Fairfax; 4, Beihl & 


Junior yearling 








Sidwell, on Annabelle 7th. Junior heifer 
calf—First, Curtice, on Dona 10th; 2, 
Davis & Co., on Vernet Princess 23d; 3, 
Curtice, on Dona Perfect 11th; 4, McCray, 
on Adah Fairfax. 

bull—McCray, 


Senior champion 
Farmer. 

Junior and grand champion bull—Mc- 
Cray, on Superior Fairfax. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Mc- 
Cray, on Joan Fairfax. 

Junior champion heifer—Curtice, 
Dona Perfect 10th. 

Aged herd—First, McCray; 2, Curtice; 


on 


on 


3, Davis & Co.; 4, Klaus Bros. Young 
herd--First, Curtice; 2, Davis & Co.; 3, 


McCray. Produce 
Cray; 2, Davis; 3, 
First, McCray; 2, 


of cow—First, Mec- 

Curtice. Get of sire— 

Curtice; 3, Davis & Co. 
THE ANGUS. 

Three herds of Angus were entered for 

the St. Joe fair, but only two herds were 

exhibited in the ring. These were C. D. 


& E. F. Caldwell, Burlington Junction, 
Mo., and L. R. Kershaw, of Muskogee 
Okla. The latter is a new exhibitor, and 
while he has a good herd, it was not 


strong enough for the Caldwell competi- 
tion, which is especially strong, and un- 
der the competent judging of W. W. An- 
drews, appropriated the firsts. 


OTHER CATTLE. 

There were small exhibits of Polled 
Durhams and Red Polls; one exhibitor of 
Brown Swiss cattle, one of Holsteins, 
two of Guernseys, and a small exhibit of 
Jerseys. 


SHEEP AND SWINE. 

The sheep and swine exhibits were good 
enough, what there were of them, but not 
much competition was made in most of 
the classes. 

The crowds around the ringside when 
most of the judging was done Friday, 
were very small. Practically no stock 
breeders seemed to be out, and if there 
was much of a farmer crowd, the long 
line of concessions and side shows must 
have absorbed the crowd before it reached 
the stock show. Most of the herds on 
exhibition came to Des Moines this week. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 





Chicago, August 24th.—Return of ex- 
port demand to the wheat trade has 
helped the situation immensely, and 
where a few weeks ago high prices did 
not look consistent in the face of can- 
celed foreign orders, they are now more 
certain of continuance. Since the Euro- 
pean war the wheat market has been 
very unsettled, but with British and 
French ports open the situation has 


cleared to some extent. Germany, how- 
ever, is not ready to receive grain, and 
it may be some time before her ports 
will be ready for American cereals. Dry 
weather has caused a shortage in the corn 
crop in many sections of the country, 
and high prices may stay for some time. 
Present government estimates put the 
total new crop below those made in the 
earlier months, and phospects are for 
little improvement unless more rain is 
had. The only bearish feature of the 
corn market is the refusal of cattle feed- 
ers to use corn at present rates, which, 
in the aggregate, is a great item to he 
recokned with. Farmers are now hold- 
ing back what they have left of last year's 
crop, and such tactics spell a bullish sit- 
uation. Oats was a good crop generally, 
and the after harvest rush to market is 
about over for the present. Export call 
for oats has been broad and .well posted 
traders are not anticipating any cheap 
oats. There is a quiet tone to the pro- 
duce trade, and prices are in favor of the 
buyer. Pork products have held remark- 
ably firm, with the lone exception of loins, 
which are selling 6 to 9 cents under the 
high point of August. Butter has held 
strong; creamery extras, 29% and 30 
cents; extra firsts, 28 and 29 cents; pack- 
ing stock 20% to 21% cents. Eggs showed 
an upturn at 25% to 26% cents for ex- 
tras, with firsts at 22 to 23 cents; ordi- 
nary firsts, 19% to 20% cents. Choice 
timothy sold at $18 to $18.50; No. 1, $16 
to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; Minnesota 
and Dakota prairie, $12.50 to $13.50. Tim- 
othy seed was quiet; September closed 
at $5.80 bid and $6 asked; October, $5.75 
bid and $5.90 asked; country lots, $4.50 
to $5.50. £ 

Steer prices were unevenly lower for 
the week, and the best grades were even 
10 and 15 cents lower than a week ago, 
while the other kinds showed 25 to 50 
cents depreciation, with the bulk of those 
offered down 25 to 40 cents. She-stock 
also sold sharply lower, and many year- 
ling heifers were 60 to 75 cents lower 
than the high time the preceding week. 
General cow trade was off 25 to 50 cents, 
while canners showed a 15 to 25 cent gain 
because of the increased orders from Eu- 
rope owing to the war. Bulls were 25 to 
50 cents lower for the week, with the bo- 
logna class down most. Calves were more 
numerous and suffered a decline of $1. 
Stockers and feeders showed a new price 
cut of 25 to 40 cents. Cattle receipts 
stood the largest since February, and 
that accounted for the raid made on the 
prices. Consumptive demand has been 
curtailed because of the high retail prices 
and packers have felt the effect indirectly 
because they have been unable to find an 
outlet for all of their purchases. Prime 
beeves topped at $10.60, standing the 
highest since 1912, and compared with a 
$10.50 top the previous week. Distillery 








fed steers sold up to $10.40. Most of the 
choice heavy steers were taken at $10 to 
$10.25, and some yearlings reached the 
latter price, but most light cattle went 
below $10, while only a plain class sold 
at $7.75 to $8.25. Last week’s run ag- 
gregated 52,000, against $8,433 the week 
previous, and 47,378 the corresponding 
week last year. The supply included 6,90 
western rangers, the: best of which sold 
at $9.50, with the bulk at $7.75 to $8.80. 
Most fat cows landed at $6 to $7, and few 
sold above $7.75. Grassy lots cleared at 
$4.60 to $5, with cutters at $4.60 to $5, 
and canners at $3.75 to $4.50. Fancy year- 
ling heifers sold up to $9.75 on the high 
spot, but not many others reached $8.50, 
while a good class on late days cleared 
at $6.75 to $7.50, with a medium grade 
at $5.75 to $6.25. Common light to choice 
bologna bulls sold at $5.40 to $6.20, and 
fat bulls sold mainly at $6.25 to $7.25, 
with some at $7.50 and higher. Calves 
sold largely on the close at $10.25 to 
$10.75, although on early days many 
bunches passed $11.25. Fancy feeding 
steers reached. $8.25, but $8 was practical- 
ly the top, while plain to good ones went 
at $7 to $7.50, and light stockers made $6 
to $6.25. 

Hogs opened with a big reduction in 
prices, and then showed some improve- 
ment in mid-week, but at the close the 
market again slumped. Closing prices 
were 15 to 20 cents higher than the low 
day, and stood 5 cents above the previous 
week's finish. Pigs were in poor demand 
all week, and the best kinds were down 
10 to 15 cents, while the other grades 
showed 25 to 50 cents depreciation, and 
were badly neglected at the prices. Top 
on the low day was $9.15 for 190 to 260 
pound hogs, but later $9.55 was paid for 
@ fancy 190-pound class, and on the close 


few landed higher than $9.25. A good 
class of 275 to 325 pound packing stuff 
went at $8.80 to $9 on most days, al- 


though a butcher mixed class frequently 
made $9.10 to $9.15. Occasionally arriv- 
als were ordered held off of the market, 
but in most instances offerings sold upon 
the day of arrival as the previous week 
and no benefits were derived from hold- 
ing stock for an upturn. Shipping de- 
mand was lighter than usual, and that 
gave packers a chance to force a reac- 
tion, and at the close prices were around 
75 cents lower than the high spot this 
month. Quality was not very good, but 
the price range showed no signs of wid- 
ening because of the light outside call. 
Pigs cleared mainly at $7.50 to $8.50, with 
a common grade down to $7, while some 
prime 110 to 130 pound lots made $8.50 
to $8.75. teceipts the past week totaled 
90,000, against 106,907 the previous week 
and 105,519 the same week last year. 

Sheep prices worked lower during the 
week, and after a low opening firmed up 
slightly, only to close in bad shape. Most 
native sheep were off 15 to 25 cents, while 
westerns were weak to 10 cents lower. 
Yearling stock declined 10 to 15 cents. 
Native lambs suffered a 15 to 25 cent loss 
and westerns were off 10 to 15 cents. 
Feeding sheep and lambs, together with 
breeding ewes held steady as suitable 
lots were inadequate for the outlet. Na- 
tive and western lambs reached $8.50, but 
the closing limit was about $8.25, and 
many good ones sold down to $8. Weth- 
ers topped at $6, while ewes sold largely 
at $5.50 to $5.75, and seconds cleared 
mainly at $3.50 to $4. Yearlings at $6 to 
$6.50 were most numerous. - Bucks sold 
largely at $4 ‘to $4.25. Feeding wethers 
made $5.49, and yearlings went to the 
country at $6. Breeding ewes ranged at 
$4.50 to $6.25, with the bulk at $5.50 to 
$6. Feeding lambs made $7.30 to $7.40. 
Receipts last week were 88,000, against 
111,781 the preceding week and 108,106 
@ year ago. 

The horse trade was quiet all week. 
There have been no features of any prom- 
inence. A Canadian buyer was in the 
market with the aim of getting enough 
horses for 15,000 to 20,000 troops, which 
are expected to go abroad for war pur- 
poses. Should this demand materialize, 
higher prices will result for suitable ani- 
mals. Present trade is dominated by light 
city orders, and few outside buyers. Re- 
ceipts the past week were 500, against 
634 the previous week and 1,613 a year 


ago. Fair to good drafters sold at $200 
to $235, with a few prime ones around 
$250. Feeding kinds were taken at $140 


to $185, with a light class down to $125. 
Drivers went largely at $150 to $175. Com- 
mon to fair farm chunks sold at $60 to 
$130, with a choice grade quotable to 
$175 to $190. Plain to good 1,250 to 1,350 
pound wagoners were secured at $75 to 
$800. Ww. 
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INTEREST _| 


Death of the Pope.—Pope Pius X died 
at Rome on Thursday, August 20th, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. It is said 
that grief over the war was the cause 
of his death. His last words, as report- 
ed, were: ‘‘Now I begin to think as the 
end is approaching, that the Almighty, 
in His inexhaustible goodness, wishes to 
spare me the horrors that Europe is un- 
dergoing.’’ The new pope will be selected 
by the college of cardinals, composed of 
ecardinals from all over the world. The 
warring nations will be asked to give 
safe conduct to these cardinals, who will 
go to Rome and convene the college and 
elect the successor. Pius was pope for 
eleven years, and was much beloved and 
respected. 





Terrazas Herd Dispersed.—It is report- 
ed that the two thousand or more cattle 
owned by the Terrazas estate in northern 
Mexico will shortly be rounded up and 
shipped out of the country. The Terrabas 
family has owned about 16,000,000 acres 
of land in northern Mexico, and has dom- 
inated that entire country. When the 
revolution assumed formidable  propor- 
tions, especially after General Villa came 
to the front, the members of the Ter- 
razas family were obliged to flee to the 
Old Country. It is announced that of 
the cattle to be rounded up and shipped 
out, Villa will confiscate at least one-half, 
and if the revolutionists are successful, 
as there is every indication now that they 
will be, the land will probably be con- 
fiscated. 


Kansas College Fair Exhibits.—Speci- 
mens of woodwork and iron-work done 
by students of the college; exhibits show- 
ing concretely the yields of the various 
varieties of grains under various condi- 
tions; actual specimens of insects de- 
structive and injurious to crops; and pic- 
tures’ illustrating numerous. different 
phases of agricultural life and work, will 
be included in the exhibit of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College in the county 
fairs of that state. The exhibit has been 
on display for several days preparatory 
to starting on its journey to the fairs. It 
is prepared in an unusually atractive way 
and will draw the interest of both farm- 
ers and other persons. 


HACKNEY AUTO PLOW 


1982 model for sale. In geod condition, been 
used but little. Price very reasonable for cash. 
Address KR. O. F., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 











JARMER WITH FIVE GROWN SONS 
wants to rent a large farm in lowa for either cash 

or grain rent. For full information address 
MANNING & EPPERSON, State Bank, Eddyville, Ia, 


COME TO MISSOURI 


Record crops—alfalfa, corn, wheat, etc. 
—rich land—$50 to $100 per acre; you 
make small cash payment—move on the 
land—your farm pays for itself. 


$1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 


in live stock, loan basis, to approved pur- 
chasers. Good water, no malaria, 
markets, churches and schools. 

WANTED—Good farmer for rich 320 
acres fully equipped—crops shared. Good 
farms caine. 


EUGENE T. THOMSON, 410 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo, 
80-ACRE BARGAIN 


Fine plece of land tn that “Garden Spot” of Stod- 
dard County, Missouri, only + mile from church and 
school; new house on it and tenant house. A great 
bargain at $75 an acre: $1800 down buys it. Every 
acre lays pretty as a floor and is the richest valley 
jand there is; will be worth $150 to $200 an acre inside 
of five years. Write S. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


McLennan Stock Farm for Sale 


To close the estate of Judge McLennan we offer 
this farm of 333 acres of highly productive land in 
Lyndon, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., with large mod- 
ern residence and a tenant house. Its large modern 
barns recently burned. but foundations are usable. 
This farm is well watered, has never failing springs 
and produces the best crops in that locality. Toa 
quick buyer we will sell at $25.00 per acre. 
STEWART F. HANCOCK, Executor, Syracuse, N.Y. 


STOCK RANCHES FOR SALE 30°2cres, 1 scree 

in alfalfa, good 
buildings, running water; 200 acres, adjoining school 
section can be leased, running water; 1280 acres, at 
$5.00 per acre, all in Fergus County, Montana. 
Address GRASS RANGE BRANCH CO., 
Grass Range, Montana. 


RANCH FOR SALE 


1,000 acres improved mountain ranch; timber and 
water, good buildings: a money maker. If inter- 
ested, write GODDARD & ABBOTT, Loveland, Col. 























FOR SALE—HIGHLY IMPROVED 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA STOCK FARM 


NEAR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


960 acres in three distinct farms in one body adjoining; half under plow, balance pasture and hay land; 
fenced; never-failing stream runs through entire acreage; large and substantial buildings fully equipped; 
adapted to cattle breeding and feeding, hog raising and dairying; three silos. A large. profitable business 


already established; owner retiring. 
dispersed. 


100 head 


Farms adjoin corporate limits of thriving town of 1500 population. 


pure bred Short-horn cattle and 300 pure bred hogs to be 


A junction of three lines 


of railroad with twelve passenger trains daily. Price $175, $160 and #100 per acre for the three farms, 240, 
160 and 560 acres respectively. Sold separately or together, with or without live stock. 


For Farther Particulars and Terms, Address 


R. ©. BROSS, Agent, 





61 E. Tenth St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of loca] condiiions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reporis 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
southwestern, etc. 





























IOWA. 
Dobuque County, ‘(e) Iowa, August 20. 
—Threshing partly done; quality fair, 


yield, 3) to 40 bushels. Corn looking good. 
Late potatoes will be short. -astures 
and after grass hort. Weather hot. Had 
a good rain the 16th and also the 1%th. 
Everything looking better since the rains. 
Oats, 32 cents; butter-fat, 26 cents; corn, 
60 cents: eggs, 17 cents. Spring seeding 
not looking very good, on account of dry 


weather since July ist.—M. J. Feeney. 

Pivmouth County, (nw) lowa, August 
20th,--Very dry. Threshing about all 
done, except stack threshing. Corn has 
been injured by dry weather. Sod corn 
looks well. Alfalfa seeding coming up. 
Fall plowing being done in many fields.— 
Jacob Diedrich. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, August 21st.-~ 


We are still having hot and dry weather. 
Corn is now past help by rain; some is 
dead ripe, and is being cut up and 
shocked or put in the silo. Part of these 
fields have but little corn in them, while 
other fields of spring plowing are still 
green and will make 35 or more bushels 
per acre. North and west of us the corn 
is better, while south and east it is near- 
ly “all burnt up. Pastures have held out 
well, but many are compelled to feed 
now. Apples have nearly all dropped 
off.—F. H. Krebill. 


lowa County, (se) lowa, August 2l1st.— 
Weather still dry; no good rain to speak 
of; light showers on the 19th. Corn is 
most all fired from heat and wind. Most 
wells failing. Some live stock looking 
tough. Threshing mostly over. Looks 
like rain this morning.—F. S. Tinkle. 

Pottawattamie County, (we) Iowa, Au- 
gust 2ist.—Weather dry. Threshing near- 
ly finished. Some farmers are plowing 
even though it is very dry. Corn is be- 
ginning to dent. Watermelons and musk- 
melons plentiful. Pastures drying up. 
Butter becoming scarce in towns.—Fred 
Cc. Simonsen. 

Guthrie County, (c) 
—Haven't had rain in 
three weeks. Pastures are getting short, 
but stock is not suffering for lack of 
feed as yet. Corn needs rain; is firing on 
light, sandy soil. Threshing is going on, 
but lots of grain to thresh in this imme- 
diate vicinity. Few have begun to fall 
plow, but it is awfully dry. Late potato 
crop not very promising. Hog cholera 
has begun to crop out in different places, 
but just a few cases so far. Lots of 
spring and summer pigs raised in this 
vicinity.—Guy Minnich. 

Cherokee County, (nw) Iowa, August 
22d.—Weather dry. Rain needed badly 
for potatoes, pastures and plowing. Some 
corn beginning to dry up. About another 
week and shock threshing will be done. 
Oats averaging around 40 bushels, w:th 
fine color. Not much plowing done. 
Farmers are marketing their.old corn.— 
H. Kolpin. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, August 21st. 
A good rain the 19th, which will help the 
late corn and pastures. Early corn badly 
fired by hot winds. Quite a per cent of 
barren stalkS~in the best fields of corn. 
No cholera as yet among the hogs. Cattle 
thin and poor. Farmers feeding green 
corn to the cattle. Horses plentiful, and 
none selling.—A. W. Rice. 

Dallas County, (se) lowa, August 224d. 
—A rainless week. Hot, blistering winds 
ihe first half of the week has put corn 
beyond hope of recovery. The damage 
is serious. Some have made attempts at 
fall plowing, but have given it up. Well 
digging and scheming for water to keep 
stock from suffering Keeps the farmers 
busy. Considerable building being done. 

Victor Felter. 

Ringgold -County, (n) 

Cooler weather today. Three showers 
this week. Cracking good corn on creek 
bottom lands. Farmers cutting corn. The 


lowa, August 21st. 
this vicinity for 


Iowa, August 22. 


zrass is starting to grow again. Shotes 
are good, and lots of them. Corn on thin 
land hit hard by the drouth. Hogs aill 


healthy and growing good. 
new seeding of timothy and 
by the protracted drouth. Some 
will be sown next month. Wheat, 80 
cents; corn, 70 cents; oats, 33 cents: hay, 
$10 per ton on the farms; butter, 25 cents; 


Probably all 
clover killed 
fall wheat 





butter-fat, 26 cents: eggs, 19 cents; hens, 
11 cents per egal E. F. Rundiett. 
MISSOURI. 

Andrew County, (mw) Mo., August 21. 
—The drouth was broken on the 19th by 
two inches of rainfall. It will help the 
corn some. Corn is damaged about 20 
per cent. Pastures are greening up, and 
the prospect is good for more rain. The 
plows have started for wheat, and the 


ground breaks up fine s'nce the rain. Cat- 
tle and hogs high; horses draggy. 


Some ‘ 


weanling mules for sale. The sugar trust 
and war scare have run sugar up to $10 
per cwt., but no one is buying any sugar 
at that price. Eggs, 15 cents; butter, 15 
cents; lard, 16 cents; wheat, 75 cents; 
corn, 75 cents; oats, 50 cents; hay, $12.50; 
straw, $5. Lots of alfalfa being sown.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

Grundy County, (nc) Mo., August 21st. 
—A light shower the 19th saved corn from 
entirely burning up. Silos are being filled 
and cutting of corn for fodder will begin 
next week. This has been the driest year 
for twenty years, according to old set- 
tlers. Too dry to sow alfalfa.—H.. 58. 
Chandler. 


ILLINOIS. 

Warren County, (we) IIL, 
—Good rain here today, over quite a la-ge 
territory; .will probably help corn some, 
but is too late to do much good, as husks 
are drying. Everyone plowing, even if 
it is dry. Much wheat will be put in. 
Rain will help pastures and make it bet- 


August 19th. 


ter for plowing. Everyone feeding stock. 
No hog cholera in this locality. But few 
cattle being shipped in yet. No grass 
here. Corn promises a fair crop. Lots 
of fodder to it. Setter than some places 
around us. A near failure in some locali- 
ties. Yield very spotted.—R. L. Kidder. 
De Kalb County, (nw) IIL, August 2v. 


rain yesterday, un- 
be easily re- 
rain, and corn 


~—-We had an inch of 
expectedly. Pastures will 
vived with another similar 


that was planted late will come out and 
make good despite the few days of very 
hot and dry weather here. Wheat is go- 
ing up, but there are great changes in 
the markets. [Kverybody is having their 
straw haled, and many are contemplat- 
ing their corn. Few are filling silos, and 
several are buying autos. Fairs and 
Chautauquas are well attended.—J. 0. 
Metcalf. 

Jefferson County, (sc) Ill., August 21st. 
—Drouth broken at last; three good 
showers since the %th of August. Late 


corn looking good. Pastures getting green 


since the rains. All cattle sold here, and 
also all hogs. I think the farmers have 
made a bad mistake in selling off their 


stock. It will put them back for years to 
come.—Albert Lemaster. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill, August 22. 
—Several good showers during the past 
ten days have brightened agricultural 
conditions greatly. Corn on good land 
which has had a taste of good farming 
promises a good yield. Threshing com- 
pleted, and grain put away under very 
favorable conditions, the yield varying 
greatly. Oats, mostly from 30 to 50 bush- 
els; wheat, from 18 to 35 bushels. Unless 
we get enough rain soon to help plowing, 
the acreage sown to wheat this fall will 
be light. Some clover for seed, but not 
much. —C, F. Royer. 

Hardin County, (se) Ill, August 22d.-- 
Some of the farmers are plowing for 
wheat. Watermelons are plentiful, and 
command fancy prices. Live stock gen- 
erally healthy. Some big losses in poultry 
reported by disease. Plenty of fruit. 
Peaches selling at 65 to 75 cents—some 


real fine peaches, the ten-inch ones; eggs, 
15 cents; butter, 25 cents.—Chas. F. Vol- 


kert. 

McLean County, (c) IIL, August 22d.— 
Corn crop will be generally light; hurt 
by the drouth. Showers have been heavy 
in places recently, but the rains have not 
covered all the territory, and are rather 
late to hedp early corn materially. Old 
corn about gone; a good deal moved out 
recently at 77 cents. Threshing complet- 
ed; yield, 35 to 60 bushels, with average 
about 45 bushels; quality good. Oats now 
40 cents. Shipping in alfalfa hay; selling 
at $20 per ton. Pastures brown and bare. 
Well drillers bus,.—W. H. Boies. 

Iroquois County, (ec) IL, August .21st.— 
Had a good soaking rain Wednesday, the 
1¥th, all over the county. In some parts 
it was accompanied by a high wind, and 
some corn was blown down. Where -ears 
had begun to form, the corn will be much 
benefited by the rain. Grass is beginning 
to look green.—Gertrude Lewis. 





INDIANA, 


Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., August 20. 
—Two and a fourth inches of rain in 
first half of August: none since the 13th. 
All late corn doing fairly well; early corn 
past help, and too poor for anything. No 
eowpeas, millet, sorghum, late corn, etc., 
planted—too dry. Feed scarcer and high- 
er, and poor outlook for farmers and 
stock for this winter. We have had 18.35 
inches of rain to August 20th this year, 
a falling off of some 12 inches on the av- 
erage of same date.—Clarence Scoggan. 


KANSAS. 


Franklin County, (ec) Kan., August 
20th.—We are in the same old rut, and 
everything is burred up or eaten up with 
chinch bugs. Filling silos and cutting 
corn is the order of the day. Shower af- 
ter shower goes around us. It may sprin- 
kle, but that is as far as it ever goes 
The corn crop will be almost a total fail- 
ure; very few fields will have any solid 
cron. Chinch bugs are a fright. Every 
kind of foodstuff advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Ten pounds of sugar for $1.00. 
Light shower on th: 19th—quarter of an 
inch.—F. D. Everiigham. 


Jewell County, «nc) Kan., August 22d. 














Your most valuable asset is time. 


good” evidently thought it was. 


ing and Pharmacy courses. 

Our Automobile School 
admitted on their merits. 
waiting for you. Write to us about your needs. 





A Profitable Investment 


How inuch bave you? 
The fellow who is making a living with pick and shovel didn’t thinkso. The fellow who 1s “making 


A Practical Course at Highland Park College 


in one year more than doubles the earning power of the average boy or girl. 


ll the regular College, Normal, Commercial, Engineering, Music, Domestic Science, Manual Train. 
Special short courses in al! branches of Engineering. 

unexcelled. 
Expenses reduced to the minimum. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 
GEO. P. MAGILL, A. M., D. D., President 
Visit Highland Park College During State Fair 


Is it worth while to go to school? 


Everything practical in mechanics. Students 
We can help you tind the better jop 


Des Moines, Iowa 














—Plenty of rain lately; too late to help 
early corn much, but will be a great help 
to late corn and the third cutting of al- 


falfa. All kinds of stock doing well. Very 
little alfalfa left for seed this year. Fall 
plowing about done. All holding wheat 
for higher prices. Wheat, 83 cents; corn, 
80 cents; oats, 35 cents; hogs 81% cents.- 
Wm. EI. Dannefer. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
McPherson County, (nc) S. D., August 


18.—Grain all in the stack. Stock thresh- 
ing commenced. It runs from 10 to 22 
bushels to the acre; oats, 30 to 40; barley, 
20. Corn badly hurt. Has been very dry 
and hot. Had good rains on the 17th 
and 18th. Hogs doing fine, with no loss. 
All kinds of stock in good condition. 
Wheat selling at from 80 to 99 cents per 
bushel, according to grade. Have lots of 
coarse feed and hay for winter.—O. W. 
Slocum, 


lowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending August 23, H14, 
Des Moines, Iowa.—The high tempera- 
tures and hot winds that prevailed at the 
close of last week continued during the 
first two days of this week. The remain- 
der of the week ‘was slightly cooler, with 
more or less cloudiness and local showers 
on two or three days in a few localities. 
The week was, however, hot and gener- 
ally dry, the average temperature being 
about 9 degrees-above the normal. The 
rainfall was nil or light except over the 
east central district, and in portions of 
Madison, Union, Adams, and Decatur 
counties, where the amounts exceeded an 
inch. The hot winds were very dam- 
aging to corn, and on high and sandy land 
the crop is badly fired. However, with 
normal weather during the next three 
weeks, the northern half of the state will 
produce more per acre than the state av- 
erage of past years. In the southern 
counties the crop will be much below the 


average, yet in some localities, where 
timely showers occurred, the yield will 
exceed thirty bushels per acre. The dry, 


hot weather was also damaging to pota- 
toes, pastures, apples and garden truck.— 
Geo. M. Chappel, Section Director. 


For the corresponding week last year 
the first four days were hot and oppres- 
sive, the last three clear, cool and pleas- 
ant. Some rain fell in the northern part 
of the state, but it was scant in southern 
courties. Many buildings were struck by 
lightning and some corn blown down. 
Corn was rapidly maturing. It was esti- 
mated that the state would produce about 
330,000,000 bushels of corn. Most of the 





threshing had been done. Fall plowing 
and preparation of ground were being 
pushed, especially in districts having 


some rain. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL FARMER 


of about 35. who is a hustler, to take position as fore- 
man On Minnesota farm. Good proposition to right 
kind of man. In writing. give age and experience. 
Address Cc. F., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WANTED AT ONCE—SINGLE MAN 


by month or year; generai farm work and assist in 
care of pure bred hogs. Must give good references 
as to character and ability. 
EK. E. FARVE 











Ocheyedan lIowa 





Please mention this paper when. writing. 














Marrow while you plow with a 


“Kramer” Rotary Harrow 


Saves the motsture. making the best possi- 


ble seed bed. Saves you time and labor. 
Runs Jight, no extra horse needed. Pulverizes 
ground thoroughly. 


Retail prices, | For Sulky..810.50! See your deal- 
0. b. factory | For Gang...#13.00§ er or write. 


E. M. KRAMER CO., Paxton, lilinois 


CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready for " 
n 




















use. Placed in- 
sidethecribi 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
=- wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bus 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD ppd to the 


Farmer. Free Catalog come 2 ¢ les with crib 
which save you money. te ern it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80X69 MORTON, ILL 














Buckeye Self-Supporting Silo Roof 


Attached to any Cheaper than 
type of weod wood. Wi!! last 
or masonry silo. longer. No need re 


Write tur filling silo. 
our Roof Adds 5 feet 
Bulletin. to height. 


Quickly and 
easily erected. 


THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 


547 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


WINTER WHEAT 


The hardiest and most prolific varieties, <rown 
especially for seed purposes. Carefully rec :caned. 
You can increase your yield 25 per eent if yuu use 
our seed. 

Defiance (Bearded)..... bu. $1.60, ten bu 
Red Cross ( Beardleéss) .. .. bu. $1.60. ten bu. $15.00 








Turkey Red (Bearded)...... ; bu. $1.50, ten bu. $14.0 
Circulars of information on request. Wil! quote 
special prices with samples on large lots. It w |! pay 


neighbors to club together and buy inquantiiy. 5So¥ 
more winter wheat in lowa: it is a profitable crop. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D2, Des Moines, lowa 


———ae with a * 
tachment, cuts and throws iB 
ester or W)! 
ual to to acorn binder, Soldia 
every state. Price only $20.0 


with mje J. D. Borne, Hasweil, Colo., writes: 
“Your corn harvesteris allyou claim forit ; cut, tied 
é necked 65 acres milo, cane and corn lasty 
Testimonials and ea‘ free, showing pictures of har- 
vester. Address PROCESS MFG. j-» Salina, Kent 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


One used rebuilt 10-horse Advance steam engine, 
one used. i7‘ineh Ohio cutter on trucks. W:!! sell 
together or separately. Price for outfit. #225. P arties 
wanting to buy will want this outfit when seeing it 
Fr. W. PRUTER, West Side. low# 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
9—D. C. Hess, Moville, Iowa. 


Sent". M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 


arn i4-E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—B. W. Broers, Mason City, Iowa. 
Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 


Oct. 
> 
cet 


7—H. OQ Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


ak. 
R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 


Nov. 25—Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, 
Me 
ABERDEEN ANGUS, 

Sept. 29—-Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
sep. 0—C. A, Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 

Oct. 19 and 20—Henry C. Glissman, Sta- 

ton B., Omaha, Neb. 
BELGIANS. 
oct. 7-H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 
PERCHERONS. 


Oct. 1—Harvey Keys, Sciota, Ml. 

Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Oct. 20 and 21—L. M. Monsees & Sons, 

smithton, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 283—H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ta. 
uct. 7—H., O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


S$. Dak. 
Oct. 1)—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 21 —Graham Bros., Cherokee, lowa. 


Nov. 16—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. : 
Nov. 11—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


-Jan. 5—F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, 


Minn. 


Jan. 6—F. J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West 
Concord, Minn. 

Jan. 7—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 

Jan. S—F. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 

Jun. 12—A. J L. L. be Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 

Jan. 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 





—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
1. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 16—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
26—E Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 


Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Moen, Inwood, lowa. 

. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, 

4 : s Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—Chas. Christianson, Akron, Iowa. 
6—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 











Jan. 27—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Jan. 27—W. I. Jacques, Galva, lowa. 

Jan. 283—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 

Jan. 2)—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Jan. 50—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lowa. 

Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, lreton, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Towa. 

Feb. i—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 

Fel. 6—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ia. 

Feb. ¥—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
lowa, 

Feb. 10—A, L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 


‘r, Greene, Iowa. 

. 1I—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Fel). 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Fe}. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Fel). 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 


D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 

b. 16—Lien Bros., Platte, 8. D. 

l6—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
i—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
1\—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 
in—C,. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. 
b. 1t—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 
20—Elmer Newberg, Hills, Minn. 
22—A. J. Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
25—Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D. 
b. 22—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
r. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F,. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Oct. S—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Nov. 10—M. O. Watts, Fairfield, fowa. 
Feb. 2—E, C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 
FF.» 3-J. E. Baxter, Walnut 





os 
7 


too et 


7% 


Grove, 


%—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
1%—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
!l—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
et 13-——J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
‘i 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
is—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 

17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
\s—C, P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

8S—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
is—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 

2 W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
22—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
-2—-R. R. Blake, Dalas Center, Iowa. 
'. 24—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Towa. 
25—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
26—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 
-8—P. C. & J. J. Knudson, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 
‘—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 

* , lowa. 
Jan 15—Ed & J. P. Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
7 -6—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Fel. $—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 
Fe 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
+l. 17-—E,. H. Kahl, Buffale Center,” Ia. 
 19—J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia, 


SHROPSHIRES. 
Jan. 20—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 
Wa, 


ve 
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, esse Engle & Sons, Hereford breeders 
fo Sheridan, Mo., claim November 25th 
miata Public sale, when they will sell a 
Splendid offering of fifty head. Keep the 
Sale in mind as a good place to buy, and 
Watch for particulars later. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire so make ehanges in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuanee or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the weck preceding date of 
issue in order to be surc of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisemcnts requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the elestrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, Iowa, has over 
225 Duroc Jersey spring pigs for this 
year’s trade, and will invite the inspec- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer readers a little 
later. 

A herd of Angus cattle is offered for 
sale by J Hewitt, of Mornign Sun, 
lowa—thirty-three head in all—and he 
offers them on account of the scarcity 
of pasture. Full particulars concerning 
the herd can be had on request. Note his 
advertisement. 


Duroc Jerfilseys of both sexes, of March 








farrow, are advertised at very reasonable_ 


prices by S. P. & C. M. Carr, Birming- 
ham, fowa. These gentlemen have been 
advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer for a 
good many vears, having bred a very 
satisfactory class of Duroc Jerseys. They 
will be pleased to send particulars con- 
cerning the pigs they now have to offer. 

Tamworth pigs are advertised by C. C. 
Roup, of Kalona, lowa, whose farm is lo- 
cated between that place and fowa City. 
Mr. Roup has one of the best Tamworth 
herds in the country, and our readers will 
find his farm a good place to visit. Par- 
ticulars concerning the Tamworths he 
has to offer can be had by writing him. 
While he especially invites personal in- 
spection of the herd, he will be glad to 
describe the pigs and quote prices by 
mail to those who desire. 

Mr. F. S. Vanderhyde, of West Con- 
cord, Minn., claims January, 5th for a 
public sale of Durec Jerseys. Mr. Van- 
erhyde is one of the oldest Duroc breed- 
ers in Minnesota, and has been a regular 
exhibitor at his state fair for many 
years. His herd may be seen at the Iowa 
State Fair this year. For the past four 
years Van’s Crimson has been the lead- 
ing herd boar. For the past three years 
the first prize young herd at the Minne- 
sota State Fair has been sired by Van’s 
Crimson. The 1914 show herd will be in- 
cluded in Mr. Vanderhyde’s forthcoming 
sale. Look for him at the Iowa and Min- 
nesota state fairs. 


Messrs. P. C. & J. J. Knudson, of Grun- 
dy Center, Iowa, claim October 28th for 
a public sale of registered Chester Whites. 
They will sell at that time sixty head, 
including twelve fall boars and eighteen 
of spring farrow, twelve fall gilts, four 
tried sows, and a dozen spring gilts. 
Messrs. Knudson have been breeding 
Chester Whites for some ten years; their 
foundation coming from such well-known 
herds as Hemmerling’s, Evans, ete. The 
herd is particuarly strong in good feet 
and bone, strong arched backs, and they 
stand well up, a necessary feature’ in 
hogs that attain scale. Keep the date 


in mind. 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS. 
Sherwood Bros., Shelbyville, Mo., are 
offering thirty high-class Hampshire 


rams for sale, most of them yearlings, 
sired by Baron Hampshire, that sired 
the Walnut Hill winners over imported 
Hampshires. Messrs. Sherwood Bros. 
made a strong exhibit at St. Joe last 
week, winning all the prizes with an ex- 
hibit that was worthy of the strongest 
competition. They expect to show at 
San Francisco next vear, and our read- 
ers who buy of them now will have some- 
thing related to their Frisco winners, as 
they will no doubt make a good show. 
See announcement, and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing Sher- 
wood Bros. 


GRANDVIEW HERD OF DUROCS. 

Mr. W. I. Jacques, of Galva, Iowa, is 
prepared to supply Duroc Jersey boars of 
early spring farrow to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. The herd has been double treat- 
ed and is in first-class shape. The main 
herd boar is Grandview Chief, one of the 
top sons of the good breeding boar, Cher- 
okee Muncie. A_few are by the well- 
known Brighton Farm herd boars, Regu- 
lus and Walte-Model. Mr. Jacques has 
developed good growth in his pigs by 
furnishing large pastures of alfalfa for 
them to graze over, and by giving them 
proper attention otherwise. They are a 
good business lot viewed from any stand- 
point. Note Mr. Jaques’ card in this is- 
sue, and write him for prices and par- 
ticulars. 

NEVILLE’S DUROCS. 


Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, in- 
vites admirers of the Duroc Jersey, or for 
that matter of any other breed of hogs, 
to visit him and inspect what he has to 
offer. Each year for some time past Mr. 
Neville’s name has appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, offering Duroc Jerseys, and his 
stock has given universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Neville develops his stock in a man- 


ner in which it goes right along growing. 


and gives the best of satisfaction. His 
chief stock boar is Model A., a big, mas- 
sive boar that has been used in the herd 
for a number of years with splendid suc- 
cess. A half dozen fall boars are ready 
to go out just now, all except one being 
by Model A., and among them are some 
real choice boars. A square built, heavy 
hammed fellow is out of the good sow 
Lady Osborne, by Proud Advance 2d. An- 
other that is just a ne boar is out of 
Della’s Favorite, by old Tientsin. A 
mighty tidy boar the one sired by 
Model Chief Colonel, and out of Crimson 
Dott, by Crimson Wonder Jr. This boar 
will suit many pure-bred breeders. Mr. 
Neville has a lot of spring boars coming 
on, sired by Model A. and Model Wonder 
mostly. Model Wonder is one of the big 
boned and good; big sons of Model Chief 
2d, his dam being one of the biggest and 
best sows in the Shanks herd. A full 
brother to Model Wonder won first in the 








junior yearling class at Sioux City last 
all. Mr. Neville has one litter by High 
Model and out of a Model Chief 2d dam, 
and one by Royal Muncie. Mr. Neville 
has recently purchased a new r in 
Diamond Select, a grandson of Chief Se- 
lect, a fall boar that promises to make a 
good hog. Look up Mr. Neville’s card 
and if in the market for a boar, go an 
see him, or drop him a line stating what 
you want. 


STOLL’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Mr. Wm. Stoll, of Le Mars, Iowa, has 
fifty or more spring boars to offer that 
are the popular sort of Chester Whites. 
An important feature with this herd is 
that it is immune to cholera, and that Mr. 
Stoll guarantees satisfaction. <A lot of 
these boars are of early farrow and large 
for their ages. The main sire ic Iowa 
Chief, a big type, big, lengthy , with 
a high arched back, got by Big Chief ist, 
by the noted sire, Chief Select. A few 
are by Combination’s Last, by old Combi- 
nation. Others are by Monarch, a son of 
Gold Coin; White Giant and Indiana Lad. 
Mr. Stoll will be pleased to show his herd 
to all interested in Chester Whites, or he 
will give full description and quote prices 
through correspondence. He expects to 
be at Sioux City with an exhibit during 
the approaching fair. Be sure to look 
him up. Mrs. Wm. Stoll breeds the fancy 
high-scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks of 
both the Ringlet and Bradley strains. Mr. 
Stoll’s card appears with this issue. 


DUROC JERSEY HERD BOARS. 


Messrs. C. J. Janssen & Son, of Meser- 
vey, lowa, are offering for sale a tested 
yearling herd boar, that is indeed com- 
mendable. He is by Mr. Janssen’s splen- 
did herd boar, Model Chief, Jr., by the 
great Model Chief 2d, and out of a Cri 
son Wonder Again dam. The dam of 
this yearling is Lulu’s Wonder 2d, an Ad- 
vance Pride-Crimson Wonder Again bred 


sow. He possesses good scale, has nat- 
ural fleshing qualities, and at the price, 
$75, is a mighty good buy. Messrs. Jans- 


sen have four fall boars to offer, two of 
which are out of dams by Muncie Chief, 
while the sire is Model Chief Jr. The 
Muncie Chief-Model Chief 2d cross has 
worked out well here. For $50, the price 
asked, it would be difficult to get more 
for one’s money. Messrs. Janssen are 
pricing these boars low that they may 
move them quickly. Look up their card, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 


OXFORD AND HAMPSHIRE RAMS. 

The flock of Oxford sheep owned by 
Messrs. John Graham & Son, of Eldora, 
Iowa, is without doubt one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks of the pop- 
ular big mutton sheep throughout the 
west. For variety this firm have added 
recently, a few Hampshires. They have 
just landed from Great Britain two rams, 
an Oxford and a Hampshire, for flock 
service. Messrs. Graham are offering 
forty-two rams for sale, lambs, yearlings 
and two-year-olds, all by imported rams. 
They are also offering their two flock 
rams, Imp. Adderbury Wonder and Gra- 
ham’s 661. The latter was twice cham- 
pion at Des Moines. Messrs. Graham 
will have an exhibit at Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Eldora, Ames, and Marshalltown. 
We especially recommend this flock to 
those in search of the big mutton sheep. 
Note the advertisement in this issue. 


PETERSON’S HAMPSHIRES. 

Hampshire boars and in &rge numbers 
are being advertised by Mr. F. O. Peter- 
son, of Galva, Iowa. Mr. Peterson breeds 
the practical money making hog. In ad- 
dition to this, he breeds a class of hogs 
that have gained high favor with the 
judges at the Sioux City Interstate Fair. 
The bulk of the 125 spring pigs are sired 
by Peterson’s Choice and Cherokee Chief, 
first and second prize boars last year at 
the above named show. Mr. Peterson 
will be at Sioux City again this year, 
with a good line-up. Don’t forget to look 
him up. He has early spring boars to 
offer now that are big fellows, and are 
carrying little flesh. The assortment he 
has to select from is inviting. Note Mr. 
Peterson’s card in this issue. 


BARN VENTILATORS. 


One of the pioneer barn ventilators on 
the market is the Queen Cupola, made by 
the Queen Cupola Co., 320 Peck St., Cres- 
co, Iowa. It is made of high-grade gal- 
vanized steel, with gold leaf vane, and 
does not require painting. The Queen 
Cupola Mfg. Co. offer to ship their cupola 
on thirty days’ trial, and they will be 
glad to send full particulars concerning 
their offer. They have issued an attrac- 
tive catalog, which gives information. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT AT THE 
STATE FAIR. 


(For several years past one of the in- 
teresting exhibits at the Iowa State Fair 
has been that of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment. Co., of 272 Consumers’ Bidg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This company have a big plant 
at Mason City, and they supply their 
product promptly and take pride in the 
quality thereof. The Lehigh exhibit this 
year will be located in Machinery Hall, 
and the company extend Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers a most cordial invitation to 
look them up. They will be glad to an- 
swer any questions you may wish to ask 
with regard to cement building, and to 
either take your name so that they can 
send you the very interesting books on 
building with cement which they have 
issued, or else hand them to you in per- 
son. ‘“‘The Modern Farmer’ is the title 
of their latest book. It is beautifully 
illustrated, showing houses, barns, silos, 
walks, driveways, feed troughs, manure 
pits, cisterns, corn cribs, hog wallows, 
mangers, fence posts, etc.; in short, it il- 
lustrates and describes practically every- 
thing that can be built with cement. The 
booklet is both instructive and interest- 
ing, and our readers who do not hand 
their names to the Lehigh Portland Ce- 


ment Co., at the Iowa State Fair, for a 
copy, can send them «a postal card or 
sent by re- 


turn mail, or it would be well to secure 
their booklet, look At over, nd ask the 
Lehigh folks any questions you may wish, 
with regard to the buildings illustrated, 
when you attend the state fair. Whea 


letter ——_ and it will 








writing them, address inquiries to either 
the western office, 272 Consumers’ Bidg., 
Chicago, ll., or to the main office, 722 
Young Bldg., Allentown, Pa. Lehigh bort- 
land Cement is sold by dealers in practi- 
cally every town, but if for any reason 
your dealers should not handle Lehigh 
cement, the manufacturers will deem it a 
favor if you will write them, and they 
will see that you are supplie 


$1,785 FOR THE NEW APPERSON SIX. 


This is the very attractive price at 
which the new 126 inc” wheel base, light 
weight, Apperson si::-cylinder car is of 
fered. It is the product cf the Apperson 
Bros. Automobilc Company’s splendidly 
equipped factory, Kokomo, Ind., and it 
represents the result of their many years 
of experience in building automobiles. 
They tell about this handsome new car 
in a special advertisement on the inside 
cover page of this week’s issue, and our 
readers who have been considering the 
purchase of an automobile this fall will 
be much interested in this advertisement. 
They call attention to the fact that the 
light weight of this car (as, notwithstand- 
ing its long wheel base, it only weighs 
2,790 pounds) means economy in running 
both as to wear on tires and as to use 
of gasoline-and oil. Eight thousand miles 
is their estimate for tires, and they call 
attention to the fact that the car is not 
only light in weight, “ut that this weight 
is evenly distributed, which means much 
less wear and tear on tires, and on the 
ear itself. The advertisement will also 
give our readers an excellent idea of the 
car, and a number of the features which 
make the Apperson thoroughly desirable, 
are mentioned. There will be four mod- 
els of the Apperson car for this year— 
the four cylinder forty horse power car, 
weighing 2,580 pounds, and selling at 
$1,485; the six-cylinder above mentioned 
at $1,785; the large_four-cylinder at $1,650, 
and a larger six-cylinder, yet a light, 
high-powered car, at $2,350. The Apper- 
son catalog describing all of these cars 
is out, and it can be had on request. Just 
drop the Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., 
Kokomo, ind., a postal card or letter re- 
quest, asking for Catalog ‘“H,” and it 
will be forwarded by return mail. The 
Apperson Bros. want you to see the car 
if at all possible, and they will be glad 
to give you the name of their dealer. 
They will likewise be glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask with re- 
gard to their cars. The splendid materi- 
ails and equipment of this car go to show 
the progress that has been made in auto- 
mobile building, and unquestionably the 
new Apperson Six, and the larger Six, 
and the Fours, will be of interest to auto- 
mobile buyers. When writing for cata- 
log, the Apperson Bros. and 
selves will appreciate the mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DESIRABLE OVERALLS. 

Our readers can obtain a pair of over- 
alls free if they are the first to send the 
name of a dealer in a town where Detroit 
Special overalls are not now for sale. 
These overalls are the product of W. M. 
Finck & Co., of 1149 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 
and the manufacturers have issued some 
very interesting literature not only with 
regard to their free offer, but aiso with 
regard to their overalls, telling of the 
extra wear they give, and of the special 
features which make them so satisfac- 
tory. A postal card or letter request will 
bring full information. Finck’s overalls 
have been made for over twenty-five 
years, and the manufacturers have a 
pride in their product, about which they 
will be glad to tell you. 


BALE YOUR HAY. 


The price of hay this fall will be very 
high, and it will pay our readers to bale. 
Those who have a gasoline engine will 
find the investment in a baler to be espe- 
cially profitable. A baler which requires 
only a small crew, and which has many 
desirable features, notable among which 
is the large feed opening, is the Rumely 

ler, made in four sizes, from 14x18 to 
17x22 inches. All the Rumeély balers are 
mounted on substantial steel trucks. An 
dttractive catalog giving full particulars 
concerning their balers, been issued 
under the title of HE46. A postal card 
or letter request to the Rumely Products 
Co., Chicago, IL, that now being the 
head office, will bring it, or you can se- 
cure it by writing to the branch at Des 
Moines, Iowa, or Lincoln, Neb., or the 
offices mentioned in their advertisement 
on page 1162 


TOWER SURFACE CULTIVATORS AT 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 


J. D. Tower & Sons, Mendota, Il., an- 
nounce their state fair exhibit on page 
1174, and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to visit them in Machinery Hall, 
and to make their exhibit headquarters. 
They will be glad to show you their new 
cultivator, and to talk with you with re- 
gard to the cultivator or surface cultiva- 
tion of corn. Mr. George Tewer will be 
present during the week, and he will be 
glad to*meet the many Iowa users of 
Tower’s surface cultivators, and to visit 
with them. The Iowa traveling men will 
also be on hand. 


A NEW PRICE ON PAIGE AUTO- 
MOBILES, 


The announcement of the new prices 
on Paige automobiles of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Co., 291 McKinstry Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., in this issue will be of no 
little interest to those who are on the 
market for a car this year. Their ‘36’ 
Glenwood model, which has proved a 
very popular car the past two years, is 
now sold with complete equipment, at 
the very reasonable price of $1,195, while 
the model. ‘‘25” is reduced to $925 with 
complete equipment. The Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car oC. invite you to investigate 
carefully the two Paige models, and the 
are offering the greatest value on the 
are offering the greatest valu on th 
markt in the Glenwood Model ‘36’ at 
$1,195, but they are willing to take your 
verdict. All they ask is that you inves- 
tigate the car in all particulars. The 
new Paige catalog is out, and it goes into 
details thoroughly as to the construction 
of the car, and the Paige-Decroit Motor 
Car Co. will be glad to mail you a copy 


also our-- 
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on receipt of postal card or letter request. 


The Paige has made a splendid record 
the past two years, and the very low price 
at which the Glenwood model is now of- 
fered has license to interest farm folks 
who want to buy a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory car at a reasonable price. Look 
up the advertisement in this issue. 

GOODYEAR TIRES THE SAME PRICE, 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
of Akron, Ohio, announce that there 
are no war prices on Goodyear tires’ 
that all advances due to double cost of 
rubber were withdrawn on August 19th. 
This withdrawal of the advance in price 
applies to dealers and consumers They 
advise us that they have secured from 


abroad sufficient rubber at normal prices 


to warrant the announcement, on page 
1171, which will be of interest to a good 
many of the tire users who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. issue some very interesting 
literature with regard to Goodyear tires, 
telling just how they are made, why they 
give satisfactory service, etc. This liter- 


ature can be had on request. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


following table shows the percent- 
rainfall at each of the points 
March 1, 1914. One hundred 
normal rainfall; 110 would 
cent more than normal; 90 


The 
age of 
named since 
represents the 


mean 10 per 


would mean 10 per cent below. 
(Corrected to August 17, 1914.) 
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Swine Breeders’ Meeting.—On Wednes- 
day evening, September 2, the Iowa Swine 
Breeders’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar annual meeting on the Towa State 
Fair grounds. On Monday, August 31, 
the Iowa Chester White Hog Breeders’ 
Association will hold its meeting, and on 
Tuesday evening, Setpember 1, the Duroc 
Jersey Association will meet. 

English Dairy Short-horn Sate.—In 
England they appreciate milking Short- 


horns, as is evidenced by a sale con- 


ducted the latte? part of July, when for- 
ty-seven head of dairy Short-horns aver- 
aged $440. A number of the cows sold 


from $800 to $1,000, 
unusually high price 
$2,191. As indicated by 
most of these 
Bates families, 
Darlington, Barrington 


and one brought the 
of 450 pounds, or 
their names, 
animals are of the best 
such as the Waterloo, 
and Duchess. 


Lift Cottonseed Quarantine.—The quar- 
antine against foreign cottonseed and cot- 
ton hulls has been amended by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. It 
was declared to prevent American cotton 
from becoming infested with the pink boll 
weevil, which was present in northern 
Mexico. Now importations may be made 
from the states of Coahuila, Durango, 
Chihuahua, Neuvo Leon and Tamaulipas. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Good yearling herd boars for sale. sired 
by Model Chief Jr. 130819: carries two crosses of 
Crimson Wonder Again. Also four fall boars, 
two out of Muncie Chief dams and exira choice. 
Some spring boars that wil! also please. 


€¢. 3. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, Iowan Iowa 











DUROC JERSEYS _ 


Either sex of March farrow at #20 to #55 each. We 
prefer to ship before you pay. If practicable, order 
pigs shipped direct from this ad, describing what you 
want, and save time. 

Ss. P. & C. M. CARR, 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Thirty good Hampshire rams, mostly yearlings, 
sired by Baron Hampshire, the sire of winners over 
imported. Call or write if wanting good Hampshires, 


SHERWOOD BROS. Shethyvilte, Mo. 


Birmingham, Ia. 

















ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
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GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—Kricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, ul. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood Hnes that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 


Call or write. 
P. J. LEAHY, ___ Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are Most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also, some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 





Mitchellville, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Three yearling bulls, two from dams by Peppo's 
Jane 2d $3468 and one by him. Also my berd bull, 
Coon Creek Ito 123599. The heifers are all good and 
priced reasonable. Write or call on 
o. Cc. HOLDEN, Riceville, lowa 


Ten Yearling Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulis For Sale 


Blackbirds and Ericas. We can fit you out 
with a high class herd bull or a beef sire at a moder- 
ate price. No inferior stock offered. 
0. R. STEVENSON Quimby, ¢ herokee Co. 


My Herd of Angus Cattle 


for sale on account of the scarcity of pasture. Con- 
sists of eight registered cows 6 years old, eigbt helf- 
ers 2 years old and over, all with calves at side, and 
the berd bull, making 33 in all 

3. TT. HEWITT. Morning Sun Iowa 


, lowa 





GUERNSEYS. 
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T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three rd Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. WARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Par ae FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 

for their GooD SIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Live Stock for Sale 


Cholera immune spring boars of Duroc Jersey, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Poland-China and Chester 
White breeds; one 3-year-old Southdown ram; a few 
driving horses. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


ANGUS 
POLAND-CHINAS »,..4, 4: REED | 


Registered Shropshires 


FOR SALE 

One imported flock herd header, bred by T. S Min- 
ton, of England. This is a show ram and the sire of 
show stock. He clipped 16 Ibs. this spring as a four- 
year-old, and sired lambs that sheared 18 Ibs. Also 25 
one and two-year-old rams. sired by above ram—some 
from imported dams. Come and see them. or write 
for prices early, as ] have some very fine ones. 
Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis. Mo. 


——ee 
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A few good Shropshire 
rams of different ages for 
sale. Also Angus bulls and 
Poland-China boars. 








Rees caecangh blastoma 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulis for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; also young cows well! forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON. Kiron, Sac Co., Ia. 








POLLED pus RHA iS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J, T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, No 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head berds of full blood mares. 
We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 

. as well as some very choice Shires. 
If so, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. 
ithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards. or 10 cents rod 


will weigh 100 tons. 
stallions than any otber two firms in the U.S 

a few stallions for sale purposes? 
in stamps for our beautifui six colored | 


Vv. 24tb, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Feb.10th. March imr port- 
Herd headers—25 extra well bred Per. 


100 stallions that 


Can you h; 





the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued. ) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, towa 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux_F zalls, Ss. D. 





Our capital 
Rapids or 
hour. 








lowa City and 
Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


——— 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


One hundred pure bred mares and colts in eleven d 
unlimited. 
take 


ifferent pastares, 
Buyers never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. Car every 


Fairfax, lowa 





Twenty 
colts; 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


any, 


bred 


R. F. FRENCH, 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


stallions to offer, 
bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 609 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 
Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 

when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 

IE want you to see them. 


three years old and over; all were imported ag 
Nothing weighing less than a ton, sey- 
foal getters. Most of them have served 


COLTS, not the 


Independence, lowa 





To get a really valuable sire it is a big saving for you to buy at this 
time of year a growthy young stud from my big bunch registered Perch- 
They have uncommonly large bone and in 
pasture condition are developing to immense weights like their imported 
Fast trains all directions. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


erons—1i, 2, 3 and 4 years old. 


sires and dais. Farm raised and farm priced. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIKE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 


My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought fo America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sel] you a proven breeder, either imported or native 








128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
* largest jack and mule trade the 
world has ever seen. I have the 
largest number of good, first class 
* mule jacks you can find in the 
United States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium is the jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Percheren Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 


A large lot of i 1 
STALLIONS and MARES * ')rFs 10! of mported 

















bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 
Ki E FF D B R oO Ss stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 
. 
Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa | Please mention this paper when writing. 
SHEEP. 





Registered Shropshire Sheep 4 


125 choice yearlings and 25 two-year rams suitable to head the best of flocks, sired by 


Also ewes. 
B. & Q. KR. R. 


imported rams. Have size and quality. 
Farin 80 miles east of Omaha on C. 
DANIEL LEONARD &€ SONS, 








Corning, Lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free. written by instructors. 

WEXT _ OPENS OCTOBER 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates, 





Oxford and Hampshire Hams 


for sale—itwo-year-olds, yearlings 
aad lambs. Also two flock rams, 
Imp. Adderbury Wonder 
and Graham's 661. The latter 
twice champion at Des Moines. 


All Stock Sired 
by imported Rams 


ELDORA, IOWA 





SS Sy? 
JOHN GRAHAM & SON, 





AUCTIONEERS. 





Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, IHinois 














J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


RA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 








LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 





G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


s 
Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 
Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, Sac City, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
20 years of successful buying and selling, 15 years 
of successful breeding of pure bred stock, 9 years of 
successful selling in 5 states makes my services val- 
uable to you. Claim dates as early as possible. 


db d f 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 8"¢, btecder of 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satifying cus- 
tomers. JOE SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 











J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fal! and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


OliverS.Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, 1OWA 


C. C. KEIL, GRINWELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates. or phone at my expense. 











HOLSTEINS. 


eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 !bs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ- 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Pure-bred Kegistered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 














Korndyke Queen 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 

oa old enough for use. All from 

R. O. dams and good 


BULLS Feet 


Gs «= McKAY BROS., 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


sired by 














